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_ judge by their faces. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A HOSPITAL NURSE 


By KATE M. WARREN 


“ GREAT deal of nonsense has been 
written about our professian,” 
said Nurse Agnes, who was now, 
however, matron of a_ cottage 

hospital outsidé London. “ It has been held 
up as a sort of heaven on earth in which one 
is able to live a life of self-devotion cut off 
from the troubles and temptations of ordinary 
life. The nurse is pictured as one of a band 
of saints, eternally bending over the sick 
with a heavenly smile, and only needing 
wings to be angelic. On the other hand, 
the life has been shown as one of unrelieved 
drudgery, poor-feeding and lack of sleep, to 
which the nurse’s health is sacrificed-without 
compensation. ‘The truth *s that a nurse’s 
life is not essentially so very different from 
the lives of other peeple who bind them- 
selves to a steady occapation which demands 
the whole energy.” 

“They are free from worry anyway, to 
There’s no mistaking 
a nurse’s face.” 

“‘T have seen nurses with anything but 
serene faces,” laughed Nurse Agnes, “ but I 
know what you mean. Self-control, strength 
of nerve, cheerfulness of disposition—all 
qualities, needful to a good nurse—do pro- 
duce that placidity of countenance which 
nurses often wear. Otherwise they are much 
the same as other women, but it happens 
that only the stronger type of women as a 
rule remain in the profession for any length 
of time. The ‘survival of the fittest’ is a 
phrase well applying to our body. No one 
physically or mentally weak can stay in it. 
The unfit are weeded out by a process of 
natural selection.” 

“ Is the work so very hard, then?” I asked. 

“Yes,” answered the nurse; “put it in 
the best light you can, it is decidedly very 
hard work; and before undertaking it, its 





‘full severity as well as its compensations 


ought to be clearly faced. In most hospitals 
a nurse has to be on duty from ten to twelve 
hours daily.” 

“ Pardon my interruption, but suppose we 
begin at the beginning. What are the first 
steps one takes with a view to becoming a 
nurse ?” 

XXV—31 


“ The first thing to consider is how many 
years the intending nurse can devote to her 
training, which may vary in time from one to 
three years. Also, whether she wishes to 
pay for being trained, and whether she will 
choose much work and long experience, or 
an easier life and less knowledge. According 
to these things, she should choose her hos- 
pital, for the hospitals vary greatly in arrange- 
ment. At Guy’s they receive paying lady 
probationers, who do no rough work; at 
Bartholomew’s there is a good deal of hard 
work, and soon. ‘The next step is to apply 
to the matron of the hospital selected, obtain 
a form of questions as to health, &c., fill it 
up, and send it in to theauthorities. If the 
answers are accepted as satisfactory, the can- 
didate enters the hospital as probationer.” 

“When once a nurse has entered the hos- 
pital, what is her daily routine?” 

‘‘ She must rise about six or earlier; after 
breakfast, which consists usually of bread- 
and-butter and eggs, or something similarly 
plain, and for which half an hour is given, 
she goes into the ward, sweeps, dusts, makes 
beds, and takes the temperature of the 
patients.” 

‘«‘ And gives them something to eat, one 
conjectures ? ” 

“Why, of course; and there is little time 
to coax them to eat it. 

“Two hours or so fly by in no time as 
she is busy over this, and it is often a rush 
to get the ward finished and oneself tidied 
up with a clean cap and apron on by the 
time the doctors come round between ten 
and eleven in the morning. The doctors’ 
visit over, then comes the patients’ dinner 
at twelve, and, about an hour later, one’s own 
dinner, for which one is generally desperately 
hungry. Half an hour is allowed for a plain 
meal of meat, bread and vegetables, with 
beer or milk. In the afternoon a nurse may 
often get an hour or two off duty, if the 
wards are not full. Tea comes at five, then 
work again in the ward until 9.30, when 
the nurses meet for a supper of bread and 
cheese, over which there is little talking 
though they ave women, for every one is 
tired, and looks to bedtime as a haven of 
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rest. This, of course, is only the typical 
nurse’s life; the rules vary in different hos- 
pitals, and the rank of the nurse makes a 
difference in the work she has to do. If she 
is at the bottom of the scale and a proba- 
tioner, she will have medical lectures to 
attend in addition to her ward-work, and 
must snatch every moment in ‘ getting up’ 
simple text-books of physiology, &c., for her 
approaching examination. For no one now- 
adays can become a full nurse unless she 
passes an examination and gets her certifi- 
cate. On the other hand, the head-nurse of 
a ward, or a ‘sister’ as she is called, will 
often have more of superintendence to do 
than actual nursing.” 

“‘ How many classes of nurses have you ? 
What time, experience, &c., are needed to 
pass from grade to grade?” 

«“ A nurse begins as a probationer. After 
from one to three years’ training, and the 
passing of her examination, she is entitled to 
call herself a ‘ trained nurse,’ and is compe- 
tent to take charge of a ward or go private 
nursing. If she stay in the hospital, she is 
made ‘charge nurse,’ that is, head of a 
ward. After that, sooner or later, she may 
become a ‘ sister,’ and the sister may become 
also, sooner or later, a superintendent or a 
matron, earning a salary ranging from £40 
a year upwards.” 

“But did you not say there are paying 
probationers,” said I, ““who have a good 
time of it, and get work less hard than the 
ordinary nurse ? ” 

“Yes, there are,” and Nurse frowned a 
little as she spoke, “ but these are becoming 
fewer, I am glad to say. If a woman wishes 
to become a nurse it is very much better 
that she should go through the whole routine 
and see the reality of the life. There are 
cases, of course, in which payment may be 
all very well, but we do not wish to encourage 
fine and sentimental ladies to dabble in a 
profession which needs the whole soul of a 
woman if she is to become proficient.” 

*“‘ Then, do you pay a salary to probationers 
as a rule?” 

“Yes; generally after the first year of 
work a probationer is allowed £10 or £15 
annually, or sometimes more, during her two 
remaining years; besides which, of course, 
her board and lodging in the hospital from 
the first. But no one would become a nurse 
perhaps for the sake of what she may earn at 
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it; and no amount of money could worthily 
reward the devotion of a good nurse to her 
patients. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the first necessity for success in our 
profession is a real aptitude and love for 
nursing, and a willingness to sink one’s own 
individuality in the service of others. Noth- 
ing short of this will enable a woman to go 
through the disagreeables'and the hardships 
of hospital work. But armed with this, she 
will find happiness and satisfaction in the 
most difficult posts of her labour of love.” 

“Could you tell me some of the ‘ dis- 
agreeables ’ and ‘ hardships’? ” 

“To me,” said Nurse Agnes, “the most 
trying thing has always been attendance upon 
operations in the theatre. I thought I should 
never be able to survive the first time I 
found myself there. But, fortunately, a nurse 
is not merely a bystander in such cases, she 
can relieve her feelings by supplying what is 
needed, washing sponges, and preparing 
bandages, &c. Some nurses never get over 
the feeling of dislike at attending in the 
operation theatre ; others, however, come to 
take a professional pleasure in it, and would 
not for anything miss the chance of being 
present at an operation. Death is another 
‘disagreeable’ to the young nurse who has 
never come much in contact with the dying, 
and one has to summon all one’s fortitude 
not to give way to the natural grief and 
dread which the sight of death invariably 
rouses in some people.” 

“Ts not the night duty also very trying at 
first ?” 

“Ves, indeed ; but after a time one rather 
gets to like it. At first, too, the discipline of 
so-called ‘menial’ work, which all ordinary 
probationers have to take their turn at, is an 
unpleasantness to the woman who has never 
been accustomed to it. But the discipline is 
excellent, and many a woman now in the 
front rank of nursing is thankful for what it 
taught her. No woman, moreover, with 
constitutionally weak nerves should take up 
nursing, she would be driven out of her 
senses. Indeed, many a young probationer, 
afterwards a good nurse, finds it hard enough 
to hear the moaning, the crying, and some- 
times the raving of the various patients. 
With patients of a certain order, too, one has 
to be very watchful. I once was just in time 
to save a man in my ward from throwing 
himself out of the window. I had turned 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A HOSPITAL NURSE 


away to the other end of the room for a 
moment, and a fit of insanity of some sort 
seized him and he was out of bed in a 
twinkling. Occasionally, a patient will be 
obstreperous, say a man or woman of the 
lowest class who are becoming convalescent, 
and I have once or twice had to call in the 
porter to frighten such individuals into good 
behaviour. _But these are rare cases. 

“But the first few weeks of a probationer’s 
time are, as a rule, the most trying of any in 
the whole career of a nurse. To be more or 
less on one’s feet for eight or nine hours at 
a stretch ; to fetch and carry when one’s feet 
are sore and one’s back aching ; to be told 
to do things which one has no notion how 
to do; to bear the querulous remarks of the 
patients at one’s awkwardness, or the rebuke 
of the ward sister when one is_really trying 
to do one’s level best, are all things rather 
trying to mortal flesh and temper. But a 
firm will, a light heart, and sincerity of 
purpose will carry one over this period of 
purgatory—for I must confess it is too often 
little else. And there is real need that a 
little more regard should be shown by the 
sisters of the ward to the probationers they 
have to train. And though there are de- 
lightful exceptions to this, yet there is a 
certain amount of the old fagging spirit in 
the treatment of probationers by their 
superiors.” 

“Which do you like nursing best,” said I, 
«men, women, or children?” 

“Children best, men next, women last,” 
came the answer promptly. ‘ The children 
are not the easiest by any means ; but their 
taking childish ways, their gratefulness, their 
desire and capacity for love give a charm to 
them which belong to none else. Men are 
better to do with than women because they 
are more grateful, often more obedient, and 
easier to amuse. It is easy to interest them 
in impersonal questions (which are much the 
best for patients to discuss), and they are 
most anxious to be helpful when convalescent. 
Women of the class we generally get have 
fewer resources in themselves and take what 
is done for them more as a right than men, 
and also, perhaps through having so much 
domestic work at home, are less obliging 
when convalescent.” 

“To you talk much to your patients ? ” 

“¢Qh yes, a good deal when the ward is 
quiet, especially in the afternoon ; cheerful 
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light talk on trivial topics mostly, now and 
then one may indulge in politics with the 
men, or domestic affairs and children with 
the women. Little scraps of talk, too, take 
place when one is attending to a patient’s 
wants, but the one subject tabooed as a rule 
is the patient’s state of health. This is a 
matter much delighted in by the patients 
among themselves, and a nurse has often to 
check it quietly, for it leads to morbidity in 
some invalids. There is a sort of distinction 
in being a ‘bad case,’ and among the poor 
the details of an operation are recounted 
with gusto. But it is by conversation with 
the patients that a nurse gets to know their 
lives and their individuality. Every nurse 
who has been long in her profession will 
almost certainly have formed one or two 
friendships with her patients which outlast 
the hospital days. Indeed, it is on record 
that a nurse once fell in love with a patient, 
and would have married him on his re- 
covery ie 

“Of course he had encouraged her? 
Pardon the interruption ; you were going to 
say ‘ but.’ ” 

‘‘ But that her friends were much against 
it, owing to the man’s humble rank and 
position.” 

“‘ But isn’t this rather a common incident 
in hospital life ?” 

“T have not seen it so, in my experience. 
But friendship is. A nurse gets to know a 
great deal about the lives of those she waits 
on. She has also an opportunity of seeing 
the friends and relatives of the patients 
on visiting days; and it is very pleasant 
to receive at times the thanks of those 
who come to see our invalids. On the 
other hand, there is a fixed idea among 
certain of the poor that the hospital is a 
prison, whose chief features are operations 
and starvation, where the nurses act as gaolers. 
Many are the attempts of well-meaning friends 
to smuggle in on visiting days delicacies (?) 
of diet to the half-starved patients! Little 
bottles of spirit are slipped under the pillow, 
sweetmeats and cake surreptitiously placed 
beneath the bed-clothes, and many other 
little dodges are there to which a nurse has 
to keep her eyes open. In many hospitals 
visitors are asked at the doors to show what 
gifts they are bringing to the patients. But 
even this will not check altogether the 
smuggling propensity. I have often had to 
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almost search a wife or mother before 
allowing her to sit by the patient. On 
one occasion, upon my asking a respectable 
woman if she had anything concealed about 
her for her husband she at first answered, 
nothing. But seeing my eyes fixed upon a 
certain strange protuberance in the front 
of her cloak, she coloured, and produced 
a large seed cake from the bosom of her 
ulster.” 

“And when the smuggling succeeds, are 
the consequences serious sometimes ? ” 

“ Not often. We look too well after our 
patients for that!” 

“The doctors’ visits,” I ventured to say, 
‘must be a pleasant break in your monoto- 
nous round of duties ?” 

“You must not call our work monoto- 
nous,” said Sister Agnes, quickly. ‘ There 
are so many different kinds of patients, with 
such very different treatment, and one never 
knows at any moment what new case may 
not enter the ward, so that interest in 
the work is always kept alive. But we do 
look forward to the doctors’ visits. If one is 
a good nurse she is anxious to know how 
her patients have progressed since yester- 
day, and to ask a hundred questions with 
regard to them.” 

‘“‘ But are you not glad to get some pleasant 
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words of chat with some one of your own 
class and education ?” 

“There is not much time for such a 
thing,” said Nurse; “and if there were it is 
etiquette not to talk much with physicians 
or the students upon anything outside pro- 
fessional topics. With young probationers 
this is especially the rule. To keep up the 
discipline of the hospital and to prevent the 
spread of scandal certain barriers are better 
not broken down. But if the nurse has any 
sense of humour there is at first something a 
little comic in addressing a man (of whom 
outside the hospital one is the social equal) 
as ‘‘ Sir,” and meekly bringing him water to 
wash his hands as if one were his housemaid ! 
But all these things gradually become familiar 
and part of the routine.” 

*‘ Of course you get holidays ?” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, quite as much holiday as 
most of us want. ‘The time varies in diffe- 
rent hospitals, but two or three weeks in the 
summer, a day off once a month, and some- 
times half a day a week, or else an hour or 
two a day, are the average holidays of a 
nurse. And no one knows better how to 
enjoy a ‘free time’ than she, as I have done 
this afternoon! But my time is up now, 
and I must go. If you want to know any- 
thing more come again soon.” 





PURE RELIGION 


By THE Rev. PreEBENDARY HARRY JONES, M.A. 


‘*Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this : to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
—JAMES i. 27. 

E know that the word here trans- 
lated “religion” means “ out- 
ward service.” It does not 
refer to a man’s belief, but to 

the way in which it ought to be shown. There 
are various forms of worship whereby Chris- 
tians display their faith. Religious ritual has 
many shapes. These give prominence to one 
feature or another of our Creed, according to 
the mind of the worshipper. St. James does 
not here trouble himself about these. 

They may legitimately differ. Whatever 


they may be, he points to that which should 
always mark the outcome of our faith, and is 
‘undefiled before God and the Father.” The 
true notes of our outward Christian service or 
observance are ‘*sympathy” and ‘ purity.” 
These are required by God of all, and they 
are illustrated by a man’s visitation of widows 
and fatherless in their affliction, and also by a 
keeping of himself unspotted from the world. 

Look first at the sympathy which is 
needed. The apostle does not confine his 
command to an actual visiting of the bereaved. 
That is excellent, and there might well be 
more of it among Christians. How many 
times we have prized a simple unstudied 
utterance of kindliness at some sudden pinch» 
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of sorrow, annoyance, or discomfiture from 
an acquaintance, or even stranger. People 
complain about the coldness and conventional 
reticence of society. And yet there is much 
relief we could give, which is often wasted, 
or unused, through sheer superfluousness of 
delicacy. If your heart is really touched at 
the affliction of another, you seldom need be 
afraid of hurting his feelings by letting him 
know it. Such knowledge is sweet. 

St. James, however, would tell us that pity 
and compassion must take a practical shape, 
if it is to be acceptable before God. It is of 
small use for us to feel for another if we do 
not put ourselves to some trouble or cost in 
his behalf. Nor does the apostle speak of the 
afflicted whom we are bidden to console as 
being necessarily poor. There are those in 
each man’s rank of life who need Christian 
sympathy quite as much as they;but who do 
not, perhaps, receive it because they require 
‘no money or material help. A great mis- 
take. 

Nor, be it remarked, does St. James imply 
that the visitation he commends must involve 
what is called spiritual or religious advice. 
It may, or it may not, be thus accom- 
panied. And it is not every visitor who is 
competent to give this. Even from one who 
is, it may be superfluous, or, perhaps, un- 
wisely intrusive. Circumstances must decide. 
Some have, however, imagined that a visit of 
consolation, in order to be really Christian, 
should be accompanied by some religious re- 
marks. Theresa truth and a fallacy in this. 
As we have the mind of Christ we are guided 
by the requirements of the case. On one 
occasion, in healing a man, He said: “Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” On another, 
when He raised a damsel to life, “* He com- 
manded that something should be given her 
to eat.” In visiting any one in his or her 
affliction, we may be moved by the purest 
Christian spirit, and do what Christ would 
have done, without any use of scriptural or 
sacred language. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
showing of that true Christian sympathy, 
which marks “ pure religion,” is not confined 
to the relief of bodily affliction, or to the 
assuaging of mental sorrow, such as may be 
felt by the fatherless and widow in their 
fresh distress. ‘These represent persons who 
are lonely, deserted, or in some extremity of 
need, whether it be that of the body or the 


mind. With them, we are called, as Chris- 
tians, to be tender, pitiful, and considerate. 

There are some who suffer—it may be 
sorely—without feeling poverty, pain, or be- 
reavement. They may be smarting under 
social injustice which makes them bitter 
against !their fellows, and thus be truly in 
affliction. Here the Christian, who appre- 
hends what St. James is inspired to teach 
us, is not content with speaking kindly and 
compassionate words, but will put himself to 
trouble, and do his best to see that such as 
are in this need and necessity have right. 

Or it may be that a man is harassed by 
sore difficulties in his religious belief, and 
says things likely to shock the devotion of a 
pious friend. Then, as we bear with the 
cries of one in sharp bodily pain, the Chris- 
tian will show his religion by carefully re- 
fraining from any expressions of rebuke, how- 
ever hurt he may be. For these only, in 
many cases, make matters worse. They lead 
the sufferer to fancy that man, as well as God, 
is against him, and thus harden him in un- 
belief. 

St. James sets a principle, and not a pre- 
cise rule, before us in showing the outcome of 
“pure religion.” It may be seen in the re- 
straint of indignation, which tries us, as well as 
in the putting of ourselves to trouble in order 
to relieve sufferings which do not tempt us to 
speak unadvisedly with our lips. Among 
the faults by which a man can be over- 
taken, not the least may be a lapse of faith, 
a parenthesis of doubt, a mood of resentment 
at God’s will. Who shall tell what harm a 
believer may then do by taking an attitude 
of peremptory reproach? Surely, in this 
case, he that is spiritual will seek to restore 
the sufferer in the spirit of meekness. A 
brother who has erred from the truth is 
seldom converted from such error of his ways 
by severe rebuke. ‘“Condemn not,” said 
Christ, “and ye shall not be condemned.” 
We may be certain that Christian consider- 
ation and self-restraint is never more needed 
than when a man is really afflicted by reason 
of difficulties in his religious belief. 

Sympathy, however, is not the only mark 
of that pure religion which is undefiled before 
God and the Father. The Christian is 
bidden to keep himself “ unspotted from 
the world.” Purity must go along with 
sympathy. This reminds us, to begin with, 
that any mere profession of kindness, any 
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pretence of pity, even though its emptiness 
may not be detected by a sufferer, is defiled, 
unacceptable in the sight of God. Sincerity 
gives divine value to the deed. But there 
are other forms of purity meant by our keep- 
ing ourselves “unspotted from the world,” 
especially that which we may call personal 
cleanliness of living, seen in temperance, in 
the control of our bodily appetites and 
passion ; for we owe duties to ourselves as 
well as to others, and fleshly self-command is 
chief among thera. No man, though he be 
tender-hearted and does acts of kindness to 
a fellow, can be said to be doing true service 
before God and the Father, as a Christian, 
on the score of his good-natured deeds 
alone. 

More is wanted—personal purity. The 
service of Christ, that which God loves in a 
man, that which is “ undefiled ” before Him, 
is not merely the doing of kindly deeds, but 
in the keeping of the body pure. This is, so 
to speak, the other half of Christian service. 

In the test of Christianity which St. James 
here provides we have a warning, much 
needed, perhaps especially in our days. A 
creed suffers from its general acceptance, and 
if there is no other present which acts as an 
obvious foil to it. When St. James wrote, 
Christianity was every day faced by Paganism. 
Then the being “ unspotted from the world ” 
had a meaning which it has almost lost now. 
And yet what he says is true to-day. 

There are, however, careless livers who do 
many kind acts, so that a man says of their 
conduct, “ That is what I call real Chris- 
tianity.” It is not real Christianity. We 
should all agree that it can be nothing but a 
good spirit which performs a good action, 
anywhere, always. But kindly deeds were 
done long before Christianity was heard of. 
Real Christianity produces them in abun- 
dance, and yet their production does not 
prove the real Christianity of the man who 
produces them. We have, in short, to guard 
against a common and loose perception of 
what is required of our faith. We must not 
confound religion with good-nature, which 
by no means keeps a man unspotted from 
the world. 

It is indeed, moreover, I venture to say, 
impossible for one who is not loyally trying 
to live his or her life as in the presence of 
God, to be a vehicle or channel of those 
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finer influences which give their hidden 
charm to divine comfort and help. The 
widow’s purse may be replenished (that is 
well), but the root of sorrow which afflicts 
her may not be touched. 

They are the pure in heart who see, not 
only God, but man. 

There are other ways in which this spot- 
lessness of which St. James speaks is needed 
by the Christian. The taint of the world is 
seen in any underhand dealing. Christian 
men, with the best intentions, or, at least, 
with good objects in view, are sometimes 
tempted to seek their ends unfairly. An 
ardent abstainer has, eg., been known to 
administer the pledge to a drunkard while he 
is drunk, in hopes that, when he is sober, he 
may be influenced by what he did in his 
cups. I don’t call that Christian, though it 
is the work of Christianity to reclaim the 
drunkard. What would St. Paul have 
thought of such a trick? “I speak as to 
wise men,” he said, “judge ye what I 
say.” 

A true Christian will always be above- 
board in what he does. He never makes 
things pleasant in order to gain proselytes. 
Remember how Christ always put the cross 
before those whom He called. 

We have all to fight against the worldly 
taint, which shows itself in many forms 
beside that of personal impurity. In the 
doing of our work, in the daily round of 
home and social life, the Christian, man and 
woman, youth and maiden, will be honest, 
open, in word and deed. To keep himself 
“ unspotted from the world,” he will not only 
keep his body in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity, but will ever try to keep Christ, 
who promised us the Spirit of Truth, before 
him. He will pray for more of His Spirit 
and mind; and in all his prayers he will 
remember that he can receive nothing except 
it be asked in His name, that is, in His mind 
who ever committed Himself unto Him that 
judgeth righteously. 

No desire that is spotted with the taint of 
unfairness in the worshipper can be recog- 
nised by God. Religion itself, as well as 
our daily life and conversation, is thus 
defiled. This is the mind of Christ. This 
is the teaching which sets us to pray our 
Almighty Father that we may “always serve 
Him in pureness of living, and truth.” 
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“CAMPANIA” DRAWING-ROOM 


SUNDAY AT SEA 


By ROBERT MacINTYRE 


N the development of the ocean steamship 
much of the simplicity of the old life 
afloat has gone, and with it that strict 
observance of the Sabbath which was 

the rule on British boats. 

Before the steamer came, and for some 
time afterwards, the captain’s charge was 
complete, and his responsibility did not by 
any means end with his ordinary duties. 
There were exceptions, of course, but in the 
majority of cases he was -not only a com- 
mander in virtue of his commission, but, 
of his own free will, a guide in spiritual 
matters. 

The expansion of the world’s trade, how- 
ever, and the growth of the British mercantile 
marine has changed all that. Vessels are 
bigger, and carry a larger number of pas- 
sengers ; crews are more numerous, and 
their employment, taking one department 
with another, hardly less continuous ; and 
with bigger companies and greater sub- 


division of labour the powers of the com- 
mander are necessarily delegated to subor- 
dinate officers. The old relationship is 
forgotten, and the ties that bound many 
captains and crews together, have, in the 
keener competition of the day, been broken. 
Of sailing vessels with small crews, there are 
still many afloat, but the East Indiamen and 
the China and Liverpool clippers are gone, 
and the great waterways to the east and west 
and south are traversed by leviathan steamers 
which do their work with the regularity of 
express trains, and in point of accommodation 
rival the best hotels ashore. 

On many of the sailing vessels of the old 
days, Sunday was a day of real rest, and only 
duties of the most necessary description were 
performed. Occasionally there were times 
when heavy weather called for the aid of every- 
body in the navigation of the ship, but a skip- 
per of a Clyde ship told the writer recently, 
that only twice in an experience of. twenty- 
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FISHERMEN’S SUNDAY 


five years had gales prevented his crew from 
devoting Sabbath “to the worship of Him 
whose day it was.” There were occasions 
on which they had, in consequence of the 
weather, to shorten the service, but whether 
Sunday was spent as their brethren on shore 
were spending it or not depended on them- 
selves. If there was a real desire to worship 
God, nothing short of the worst possible 
weather could prevent them. During his 
own captaincy, there was not only a service 
on Sunday; when the ordinary day’s work 
was done, his available men, notwithstanding 


marked religious differences, came aft to the 
cabin, and with the passengers—of whom 
there were not many in those days—and 
himself spent a quiet hour with God. 

The peculiar thing about voyaging is that, 
despite the strikingly different surroundings, 
there is, even on a big liner, the impression 
of rest which distinguishes the British Sunday. 
On the old clippers, Saturday was, as we say 
in Scotland, a day of “reddin’ up.” For- 
ward and aft quarters were cleaned, any 
clothing that had to be washed was washed, 
decks were scrubbed and brasses polished, 
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SUNDAY AT SEA 


and by shortly after nightfall everything was 
shipshape. On many ships most of this 
work, it has to be admitted, was left for 
Sunday, but within the writer’s own little 
circle of acquaintances there are, at least, 
a dozen old-time skippers on whose craft no 
duties except those of keeping the vessel on 
her course were performed. If the weather 
were moderately fine, Saturday evening was 
spent on most Scotch boats in that restful 
anticipation of the Sabbath which was in 
those days, at any rate, characteristic of the 
race, and when night crept from the waters 
and disclosed the full measure of the pre- 
ceding day’s transformation, the ship from 
stem to stern looked exactly as one likes to 
see his own or his temporary home on the 
Day of Rest. 

There seldom was a full complement of 
passengers on the ships which sailed the 
longer voyages, but the large majority always 
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attended the captain’s service in the cabin. 
Religious differences seldom marred the har- 
mony of the meeting,and on occasions Roman 
Catholics joined the worshippers, to spend 
the after part of the day discussing with the 
captain the questions which divided his 
Church and their own, The crew, with the 
two or three exceptions required on deck, 
came aft shortly before the appointed hour 
and took up their places in the saloon, their 
sailor garb contrasting strikingly with the 
semi-nautical dress which the landsman can 
scarcely refrain from assuming ‘on blue 
water.” The dimly lighted room, the mixed 
company, and the mariner-chaplain, Bible in 
hand, at the head, made a picture of the 
most impressive nature. 

The typical captain of the old sailing ships 
is fixed in the mind of the writer. He had 
the face of a man who has seen strange sights 
on the high seas. He had a very keen and 
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literal understanding of what he read in his 
Bible. He never quibbled about interpreta- 
tions. If he misunderstood the divine 
‘order ” he would take the consequences ; 
but he strove to do what he considered his 
duty. A well-knit man, he was of middle 
age and middle height, with a swarthy, stern 
countenance, which in after life, at least, 
never betrayed a glimpse of what was passing 
in his mind. His service was what he called 
‘6a service, not the farce which obtains on 
board ship nowadays.” Naturally there was 
very little music in his voice, and probably 
he put little value on aids of that description, 
vut there was no mistaking his earnestness, 
as at the outset of his ministration for the 
day he supplicated the Almighty for guid- 
ance. One could hear the wind whistling 
through the ropes and the rush of the water 
as the ship sped on her way, but the deep 
voice of the captain held all, and expressed 
the thoughts of the little company. After- 
wards he would read a chapter from his well- 
thumbed Bible, and offer up prayer again. 
Then would come his sermon. Some cap- 
tains were, for their class, able preachers, 
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and depended on themselves largely in their 
expositions, but this typical skipper generally 
read one from some volume of sermons, and 
in later days availed himself of the published 
discourses of Mr. Spurgeon. In bad weather, 
when it was necessary to curtail the service, 
a sermonette from some manuscript collec- 
tion belonging to one of the Seaman’s mis- 
sionaries was substituted. ‘The reading of 
the discourse did not detract from the 
impressiveness of the service. If the captain 
was unable of himself to expound the Scrip- 
ture, he missed none of the points of the 
preacher who was, and old truths came home 
to other hearts all the brighter for his zeal. 
After the Creator had been asked to bless 
the spoken word, the service terminated, and 
a tranquil afternoon—weather permitting, of 
course—was spent on board. 

How differently is the day observed on a big 
liner, and how little of the old order remains ! 
The big Cunarder, Campania, for example, 
carries, counting passengers and crew, as 
many thousands as the old American clippers 
carried hundreds, and instead of the wait for 
water on the Mersey bar, which enabled 
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SUNDAY 


everybody to settle comfortably into quarters, 
the course is right away from the Landing 
Stage. 

‘The scene on board the Campania imme- 
diately after the arrival of the express almost 
baffles description. All, to the landsman’s 
eye, is confusion. Saloon passengers, with 
their heaps of personal luggage, have to be 
installed in their quarters ; the second-class, 
always a more numerous body, have to be 
conducted to theirs; and in the steerage the 
commotion incidental to the settling down 
of a mass of people unused to ocean travel 
prevails until the first night of the first voyage 
is faradvanced. With everybody aboard, the 
big tenders steam clear, and, over the bar, 
the ship commences her voyage to the New 
World. 

Nowadays we are well clear of Daunt’s 
Rock before Sunday begins for the greater 
proportion of the people on board. Not so 
long ago, the better part of the day was 
spent off Queenstown, waiting for the mails, 
but with the acceleration of the Post Office 
trains and steamers, the delay is now infini- 
tesmal, and before the hour for service the 
ship is well on her way to Brow Head. 
Sometimes, of course, there is no service. 
*‘ Dirty weather” may call for the presence 
on deck of all the available officers, or the 
vessel may be so crowded with passengers 
that at such an early stage of the voyage a 
service is impossible, But for the North 
Atlantic, the exceptions are rare ; nine times 
out of ten the conditions are favourable, 
and Sunday is spent just as a church-going 
Englishman would spend it ashore. For the 
first and second class passengers, whose re- 
spective areas are clearly defined, there is 
only one service, and there is none for 
either the steerage passengers or crew. An 
arrangement, similar to that on the South 
African steamers, which would permit of the 
attendance of all on board without distinc- 
tion of person or class would assuredly be 
preferable. 

The second-class passengers assemble in 
the main dining-saloon, and the first-class in 
the drawing-room, which is immediately over- 
head. The well which lights the dining- 
saloon passes through the centre of the draw- 
ing-room, and when the drawing-room and 
casements into the well are thrown open, the 
two rooms occupy the relative positions of 
an area and a gallery. Directly below the 
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dome of the well a pulpit is extemporised in 
the dining-saloon, but only those drawing- 
room passengers who are seated close to the 
edge of the well can see the conductor of 
the service, the participation of the others in 
the room being confined to listening and re- 
sponding. 

Sunday quiet is more relative than real on 
the Campania, for at noon on the Day of 
Rest she is generally just a day out, going 
either way, and the bustle of departure has 
hardly had time to subside. But in any case 
there could be nothing like the calm of the 
old days, for a large proportion of the im- 
mense crew of over four hundred are always at 
work, and at early morning, when the steward’s 
department is busily preparing breakfast for 
perhaps over fifteen hundred persons, the stir 
is, to say the least, considerable. On deck, 
and in the engine-room and stokeholes, there 
are also numerous minor duties that must be 
performed, and in all the circumstances the 
repose which was characteristic of the old 
days is hardly to be expected. One carries 
even to sea, however, one’s own ideas ot 
Sunday, and once in the saloon the illusion, 
so to speak, is complete. Outside there is a 
sense of movement everywhere, but within, 
with the worshippers walking up the carpeted 
passages to their places either in the full 
light of the dome or the half-light of the re- 
cesses, the restful calm which settles on 
British fields comes to the wanderer afloat. 
Only the throb of the powerful engines and 
an occasional lurch of the great ship remind 
him of the race against distance and time. 

The service is conducted by the com- 
mander, surrounded by his officers in full 
uniform, though on some vessels the duty 
falls on the doctor, and when a clergyman is 
on board he is generally asked to officiate. 
On the Cunarders the service is not very 
different from that with which one is familiar 
ashore. ‘There is a “Cunard Prayer-Book,” 
based on that of the Church of England, but 
adapted by Sir John Burns, Chairman of the 
Company, for use on vessels which, like Atlan- 
tic liners, carry large numbers of Americans. 
The only alterations of any note which the 
circumstances suggested are in the “ Prayer 
for the Queen’s Majesty,” with whose name 
is coupled that of “His Excellence, the 
President of the United States.” In its re- 
vised form the petition runs: “ Grant them 
in health and wealth long to live, strengthen 
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chem that they may vanquish all their ene- 
mies, and finally, after this life, they may 
attain everlasting joy and felicity, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” There is also in- 
cluded in the volume the Church of Scotland 
prayer “for the use of sailors and persons at 
sea,” which is perhaps one of the most beau- 
tiful prayers in the language. 

‘Although the service is so closely that 
used in the English Church, the conditions 
are so strikingly different that for ever after 
one remembers the experience. ‘The beauti- 
fully decorated saloons, so unlike a church 
an hour before, yet filled with worshippers, 
the grouping of various nationalities, ranks, 
and professions, the incessant monotonous 
forging of mighty machinery, the voice of the 
mariner-preacher—all these give a freshness 
and novelty to the service, impossible to ex- 
press in words or to realise in imagination. 

Before Sunday’s sun has set hundreds of 
knots have been logged, and the little island 
from which the world is ruled, is lost to the 
sight of those who love it. 

On the vessels of Her Majesty’s Navy 
Sunday is, as a rule, a quiet day, and on 
every ship in commission two services are 
held. Attendance at the first is compulsory 
on all who belong to the Church of England, 
and in port Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Wesleyans—* the only other religions,” 
a weather-beaten tar said, “which the 
Admiralty recognises ”—are sent ashore to 
attend morning service in churches of their 
own denominations. At sea those of the 
“other religions” are left to their own 
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devices while the Church of England service 
is proceeding. In the evening attendance is 
not compulsory. 

On all the bigger ships—battleships and 
first-class cruisers—the chaplain officiates ; 
but vessels below that class do not carry 
chaplains, and the duty, as in the merchant 
navy, devolves on the captain. Some make 
a point of always discharging it, but where 
there is a fleet the practice is to distribute 
the men from the smaller cruisers amongst 
the bigger vessels which carry chaplains. If 
the weather is fine the service takes place on 
deck, but not infrequently in any circum- 
stances the company gathers in the batteries 
or mess deck. The worshippers are grouped 
as nearly as possible in a circle, with the 
pulpit in the centre. Behind the chaplain 
are the officers of the ship, and facing him, 
and on his right and left, the rank and file, 
with the boys who lead the praise in the 
forefront. Occasionally, the choir is assisted 
on a small scale by musical instruments, and 
if one closed one’s eyes, one might fancy 
oneself in a church at home; but in the 
batteries the surroundings distract the lands- 
man’s attention. There is a metallic ring 
about everything—a suggestion of strength 
that will not be ,resisted—and the eye un- 
consciously travels back to the guns round 
which the ship’s company is grouped. 
Still, one comes ashore with a pleasant 
recollection of the service, and, more than 
all, of the simple earnestness of the men who 
represent the nation in peace or war the 
wide world over. 





THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE 
By FLORENCE MacCUNN 


N that long and toilsome journey between 
the City of Destruction and the Celestial 

City there are various resting-places, 
where even the stoutest Pilgrims are 
content to pause and to enjoy such solace as 
is appointed them. One of these is in 
House Beautiful, which, you remember, lies 
at the top of the Ascent of Hill Difficulty ; 
but another lies on the further side of Vanity 
Fair, among the “ meadows curiously beauti- 


fied with lilies,” where the Pilgrims might 
freely gather the fruits and flowers of the 
place without quitting their path for a 
moment. 

Now we may take the treasures of House 
Beautiful to signify the delights that come to 
us as the reward of our study and labour, 
and the Lilies in the Meadow to mean the 
countless good and beautiful gifts that are 
freely scattered along our daily path—that 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE 


are ours without our labour. Curiously 
enough, it is precisely these “simples” or 
“herbs of grace” that we are most likely to 
overlook in haste or discontent, or in the 
headlong chase after more exciting pleasures. 

There is a story told of the poet-painter 
Blake. When he was old, poor and neglected 
by a world which could not understand his 
strange and penetrating genius, a fair child, 
a little girl, was brought to seehim. Placing 
his hand on the golden head he said, seriously 
but cheerfully, “ My child, may God make 
His world as beautiful to you as it has been 
to me.” 

The world was beautiful to Blake though 
he looked out on it from the window of a 
bare room, across a dark London court, 
because he could see from thence the flash 
of the river, now and again a far-off glimpse 
of blue hills, and at all times a breadth of 
sky where he could watch the common 
miracle of dawn and sunset, of noontide 
and night returning in constant succession. 
And if that had been cut off, he would 
still have seen the little children playing in 
the court and have viewed their innocent, 
riotous mirth with boundless love. ‘ That 
is heaven,” he once remarked to a friend, 
drawing him to the window and pointing to 
a group of children playing noisily in the 
street. When he was dying he said, in words 
that strangely recall Bunyan’s Pilgrims, that 
he was going to see the country he had so 
long desired to see. But during his long 
life, spent for the most part in a city and in 
toil and poverty, he had done what so few of 
us do, he had seen the beauty and glory of 
God in the common earth with its imperfect 
human life. 

Doubtless Blake had the inner vision in 
quite exceptional degree, and was also en- 
dowed with that happiest of gifts, creative 
imagination. But we have all, at least, eyes 
to perceive and minds to understand and 
hearts to love, and we are placed in a world 
so varied and beautiful and interesting that 
we ought not to have one dull hour in the 
day. 

It is remarkable that, though youth is the 
season of most eager happiness, this dis- 
covery of the pleasantness of common things 
is generally reserved for middle age. Young 
people are so busy making discoveries about 
themselves and about life, so rightly anxious 
to find their place and work in the world, 
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that they have hardly leisure to notice all 
the good things that each day brings with it. 
It is right enough that they should be rest- 
less even to discontent in the real desire to 
be useful. 
‘** If nature put not forth such power 

About the opening of the flower, 

Who is it that could last an hour ?” 

But if cheerfulness and content are to find 
them—as these comfortable virtues so often 
do—on the highway between thirty and forty, 
girls must prepare for these now by the habit 
of seeking pleasant things where they may 
most surely be found. 

Few of us, after all, are quite cut off from 
the beauty of the world. We do not need 
the whole range of the Alps, white and 
glorious against a blue sky; no, nor the 
sweet freshness of a June morning in an 
English garden. A long suburban road, 
blue and hazy in the distance, with slender 
branches from villa gardens making a delicate 
tracery against the glow of sunset—this is 
enough for any one whose eyes are open to 
beauty, whose heart has quietness to recog- 
nise it where it may be found. 

Even the hardest-wrought of us are not 
always pent in cities, At primrosing time, 
or when hedges are red and _ blackberries 
ripe, we can—if we make the effort—get 
out for long days into the woods and lanes. 
There are weeks or months in the summer 
when most of us can escape into the country, 
the real brown and green country where 
seed-time and harvest and all the labours 
of the field succeed each other as they have 
done year after year since Adam was cast 
out of the splendid monotony of Eden. The 
hours we spend in these green places of the 
eurth, or on heathery moor and rocky shore, 
taking the wind and sun into our blood, are 
richer with blessings than we know. “ The 
immortal spirit of a happy day” will make 
its sweet, sudden visits to memory while life 
lasts. 

Even in town the spring sunshine looks 
in at our southern windows, birds find 
sanctuary in our artificial parks, necessity 
has made some gentle spirits among us 
skilled to grow flowers in smoke-bleared 
gardens or humbler window-boxes. Nature; 
that “homely nurse,” does not easily part 
with her children even when they try to shut 
her out with the brick and mortar of bald 
and barren streets. 
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But there are places and seasons when 
the green earth and the sweetness of the 
country seem as far off as Heaven itself. It 
is a foggy November afternoon in the heart 
of a great commercial city, and our way lies 
along an interminable street of mean brick 
houses. These are not poverty-stricken, only 
drearily monotonous, ill-built, with windows 
shrouded in the inevitable Nottingham lace 
curtains. But, as day darkens into evening, 
each one of these dull, respectable little 
boxes takes on the appearance of a home, 
and becomes a centre of light and warmth 
and kindliness. A blind has been carelessly 
left undrawn, and the firelight throws a glow 
on the horsehair furniture and common- 
place decoration of a room which yet looks 
comfortable and home-like. Perhaps some 
Tiny Tim is at the window watching for some 
more prosperous Bob Cratchit. Business 
fathers, in big great-coats, are letting them- 
selves in with latch-keys into tiny gaslit halls, 
where little daughters greet them with fond 
outcry; schoolboys, hungry for tea, are fling- 
ing down books on the stairs, and forgetting 
to wipe their feet on the mat. Later on, 
when the labours of the day have sunk into 
idleness—as fortunately they do for most of 
us—the rippling notes of a cottage piano or 
the voice of a violin tells us of one resource 
at least that will not fail. Where we have 
seen nothing but the humdrum, Charles 
Dickens would have found a hundred little 
dramas, a hundred odd characters, a hundred 
diverting incidents. We are all novel-readers, 
we can all absorb ourselves in the fortunes 
of fictitious people; can we not ourselves 
call up a little of the same imagination that 
creates these to vivify the pictures of life 
which are always passing before our _half- 
opened eyes ? 

It is often the very people who are working 
hardest to relieve human misery who have 
the keenest faculty for seeing in the sad and 
sordid surroundings, in which they work, 
those touches of kindness, of heroism, or of 
humour, which relieve the darkness of the 
life around them. They say sometimes that 
they could hardly go on with their work but 
for this gift of friendly insight, this capacity 
for seeing things in a humorous light. 

But the eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the heart and mind with looking on at 
the drama of life. We all wish to act, to 
talk, to love, to play our part. And for this 
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end we have almost all been put into house- 
holds, households moreover composed of the 
most diverse elements—of serious, respon- 
sible fathers, wise and sympathetic, often 
anxious mothers; inconsiderate, ambitious 
brothers, of whom you are unreasonably 
proud ; sisters who are your inseparable 
companions, but about whom you have no 
delusions ; young children, dear but rebellious, 
who, like the young barbarians they are, 
naturally resent your attempt to “ mother ” 
them. If you are very fortunate, your house- 
hold may include the serene beauty and wis- 
dom of old age. 

We hear so much about our duties—duties 
to parents, to brothers and sisters, to neigh- 
bours or to those set in authority over us, 
and yet the fact is that we are never doing 
our duty to any of them so well as when we 
have forgotten all about it, and are merely 
intent on enjoying their society, and on 
showing them the love we bear them and 
the appreciation we give to their goodness. 
Listen to your grandmother’s talk, and listen, 
if you will, because you ought to respect the 
aged, but rather listen because it is probably 
full of interest, of old-fashioned phrases and 
opinions, of household history, because, in 
short, you enjoy it. And though you may 
be ready to submit your will to your parents, 
or, if need be, even to sacrifice yourself for 
them, it will be what the Prayer-Book calls a 
“reasonable sacrifice” as well as a loving, if 
you have learnt to understand them, and 
contentedly believe that they understand 
you. 

There are no friendships so valuable and 
touching as those between wise parents and 
their grown-up children. We may improve 
woman's education as much as we like, inti- 
mate companionship with an_ intellectual 
father gives a grace and a depth to culture 
nothing else can supply. No outside friend- 
ship can rival the intimacy of a daughter 
with a quick-witted, young-hearted mother, 
unless, indeed, it be the companionship of 
two sisters who, let them differ never so 
much in tastes and temperament, can yet 
understand one another at half a word, who 
have ‘a similar taste in jokes,” and a habit 
of being affectionately interested in each 
other’s concerns. 

There is one household duty which the 
more conscientious and hard-working girls 
are most apt to overlook: the duty of genial 
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idleness. ‘Le temps le mieux employé est 
celui qu’on perd,’ says the French proverb, 
uttering, like all proverbs, half a_ truth. 
Hours spent over the fire in desultory talk 
or endless argument with brothers and 
sisters sharpen wits and deepen affection, 
and you will seldom in your after-life confer 
so much distinction by your presence as you 
may now do by attending a review of the 
nursery troops or a regatta of the schoolroom 
fleet. 

In the years that are coming there will in- 
evitably be days of languor and anxiety and 
disappointment, times when the cares of day 
and way seem tyrannous, and the burden of 
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work and responsibility almost more than 
you can bear. It is just at such times that 
you will feel thankful if you have acquired 
this habit of letting no gleam of sunshine 
pass you unregarded. Then the chance 
courtesy of a stranger, the loving confidence 
of a child slipping its hand into yours, the 
quiet hour with a good book snatched from 
the day’s labour, the beauty of outward 
nature, the gladness and sadness of the com- 
mon lot, the sympathetic pressure of a fami- 
liar hand ; all or any of these will suffice 
‘* to strike a light into your day 
A light that will not pass away, 
A sweet forewarning.” 


eee 
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THE POSTMAN-POET OF 


BIDEFORD: 


EDWARD CAPERN 


By PERCIVAL H. W. 


HALO of poetry and romance lingers 
about the little town of Bideford. 
It has inspired at least one song of 
extraordinary purity and sweetness, 
and, like the cadence of the sea in the heart 
of the shell, we hear in the plaintive music 
of the “Three Fishers” the long, low moan 
of Bideford Bar and the everlasting thunder 
of the surges beyond. It is the scene of at 
least one great romance, and our eye instinc- 
tively scans the groups that linger about its 
wharfs and quays in search of the familiar 
features of Amyas Leigh, or the quaint form 
of Salvation Yeo. 

But the little white town has now another 
claim upon our affection. ‘The mould is still 
fresh upon the grave of one who sang the 
sentiments and charms of its rural life in 
tones scarcely less graceful than those in 
which his brother poet celebrated the joys 
and sorrows of its maritime existence. ‘The 
name of Bideford is linked with the name of 
Kingsley ; and henceforth, we must add, with 
the name of Capern. 

Edward Capern was born at Tiverton on 
January 21, 1819. His parents were poor, 
but if we accept the evidence of his song, the 
poet’s youth was not a sunless one. 


The culture of the schools was de- 
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nied him. In one of his earliest poems 


he says: 
‘*No classic tutor watched my lips, 
Nor speech, with beauty fraught, 
Refined my uncouth mother-tongue 
Or woo'd my virgin thought. 
** T never cursed in college ce!l 
The thought I could not brook, 
Nor pored amid the antique page 
For lore from musty book. 
~ * * ~ 
** Dut I have loved, as all should love, 
The whole of human kind, 
And there are men of worth who know 
IIow much I honour mind. 
* * * a 
* And I have learnt to look on earth 
As if she lay in bliss, 
And bless each flowret of her birth 
With an admiring kiss ; 
‘* Till zephyrs scemed as angels’ breath, 
And stars as cherubs’ eyes, 
And Beauty as no child of death 
But goddess of the skies.” 


Thus informed he had small need of books; 
his mind was nourished at the fountain-head; 
Nature trained her own poet for her own uses. 
At the age of eight years he commenced to 
earn his livelihood as a worker in a lace 
factory. In this employment he remained 
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for several years; but the long hours and 
the trying nature of the work so badly 
affected his eyesight that he was compelled 
ultimately to abandon it. 

On the outbreak of the famine of 1847, 
he sought employment in Bideford, and, 
after a precarious interval, secured the 
post of rural letter-carrier over a rambling 
district of thirteen miles in extent. In this 
capacity he was remunerated at the rate of 
tos. 6d. for a seven-days week ; out of this 
lordly imbursement he had to support a wife 
and a family of two children. It may be con- 
jectured, therefore, that his mode of living at 
this time was not a luxurious one. 

The song-gift now began to develop itself. 
His duties, though arduous and ill-paid, were 
not uncongenial to the poctic habit. His 
contributions were in request by several local 
editors, and soon the quality of his verse 
attracted the attention of William Frederick 
Rock, the Barnstaple philanthropist, Barum’s 
well-known benefactor. Under his super- 
vision a volume of the poet’s works was 
collected and published by subscription in 
1856, Mr. Rock himself contributing a pre- 
face. It is interesting to note among the 
subscribers to this publication the names of 
Alfred Tennyson, Walter Savage Landor, 
Charles Dickens, Rev. C. Kingsley, James 
Anthony Froude, Miss Eliza Cook, and many 
others familiar and dear to us to-day. The 
work was an immediate success. The Athe- 
neum at once set its imprimatur upon the 
volume. ‘These honest, fresh, and lusty 
verses,” it commenced, “are written by the 
Postman of Bideford ; a man who, happy in 
the possession of the faculty of rhyme, works 
hard, lives hard, and sleeps hard without a 
murmur, though beset with trials, and much 
knocked about the head by Fortune. Such 
unkind blows ripen some men’s brains, and 
so they seem to have done Mr. Capern’s.” 
“Mr. Capern is a real poet,” wrote James 
Anthony Froude in the then classical 
Frasers Magazine —‘“a man_ whose 
writings will be like a gleam of sun- 
shine in every household which they enter.” 
« A man of genius of a very high order, if 
not the highest,” was the Standara’s pro- 
nouncement. The critical faculty of Walter 
Savage Landor was not insensible to the 
charm of the work. “I have been reading 
Capern’s poems with equal attention and 
delight,” he writes. “* Few poets have written 
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two such noble verses as those two in page 
20; and page 168 to the end of the poems 
is equal to the best of Burns: the last stanza 
in page 186 is equal to this. The stanza 
also in 180 is grand in conception and ex- 
pression.” I have not space to quote all the 
verses to which the critic especially refers ; I 
select only those on “ page 168.” 


*** Hurrah ! for dear old England !” 

Our gallant fellows cry ; 

They shout it in the deadly breach, 
And where they wounded lie. 

They wear the charm about their necks, 
As maidens wear their curls ; 

They treasure up its memories 
As princes treasure pearls ; 

And while they breathe the last fond thoughts 
For those they can’t forget, 

The accents die upon their lips— 
‘ Ay—we—shall—conquer yet.’ 

‘* Hurrah ! for dear old England ! 

Come, Britons, one and all, 

Strike on, strike hard, strike home, strike sure, 
Till War himself shall fall ; 

Till Time on pointing finger wears 
The precious pearl of Peace, 

And Earth sends up her anthem-shout, 
That loving hearts increase: 

Fight on, keep heart, look up, be firm, 
And never once forget 

That Heaven proclaims this God-stamped truth— 
‘The Right shall conquer yet !’’* 


The stirring battle-chant from which these 
verses are selected called forth a flattering 
compliment from the then Premier, Lord 
Palmerston, who congratulated Capern as 
one who had done more by this, and two 
other like-spirited songs, to stir up patriotism 
in the breast of the British nation than any 
other man of his time. Nor did the Premier’s 
enthusiasm stop short at merely verbal com- 
pliment. From the Civil List he granted the 
poet a pension of £40—subsequently £60 
a year. 

The first edition, consisting of 1000 copies, 
of this work was exhausted in three months, 
leaving the poet a profit of £150, which was 
applied to the purchase of an annuity on the 
joint lives of himself and his wife. In addi- 
tion to this, the post-office authorities in+ 
creased his salary to 13s. per week, and (what 
was even more appreciated) relieved him fron 
Sunday duty. Moreover, it brought him into 
personal contact with some of the finest minds 
of the day. Kingsley and Froude, in especial, 
were not slow to recognise in him a poet of 
mark, and, with equal ardour and generosity,, 
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laboured to secure him a position and a hear- 
ing. Walter Savage Landor continued to 
take a deep interest in his career, and on the 
publication of “ Antony and Octavius” de- 
dicated the work to him. But the most in- 
timate of the poet’s friendships was that which 
sprung up 
between him 
and Elihu 
Burritt, the ~ 
learned 
American 
blacksmith. 
They were 
men of simi- 
lar character 
and ideals, 
and together 
they made 
those cele- 
brated walks 
in the West 
of England 
and the 
Black Coun- 
try, the re- 
cord of which 
contains so 
many de- 
lightful 
glimpses of 
our poet’s 
habits of life 
and thought. 
A word as 
to the per- 
sonality of 
the poet may 
not appear 
out of place 
just here. 
“Mer. a 
pern’s __fea- 
tures have a 
striking re- 
semblance 
to those of 
Oliver Goldsmith,” writes his friend and 
patron in the preface to the volume we 
have been considering; “he has also the 
Doctor’s sturdy build, though not his personal 
height. Nor is this the only point of re- 
semblance to our dear Goldy. Mr. Capern 
has an ear for music ; he plays touchingly on 


the flute, and sings his own songs to his own 
XXV—32 
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tunes with striking energy or tenderness. Mr- 
Capern has, however, a defect in his vision 
which seems to increase with age.” “ He 
has a real poet’s wife,” the same writer con- 
tinues in another place ; “his Jane, a charm- 
ing brunette, is intelligent, prudent, and good. 
He has two 
children, 
Charles, a 
boy ofseven, 
and Milly, a 
girl of three 
years.” 
In1r858a 
second vol- 
ume, under 
the title of 
“Ballads 
and Songs,” 
made its ap- 
pearance. 
This was 
dedicated to 
the Baroness 
Durdett- 
Coutts, and 
is marked by 
the same 
meadow 
sweetness 
and sponta- 
neous _bird- 
melody as 
had charac- 
terised its 
predecessor. 
By this 
time Capern 
had begun 
to gather 
around him 
a coterie of 
brilliant 
young wri- 
ters of the 
stamp of 
Robert 
Brough and Jeff Prowse: Mrs. Pender Cud- 
lip and Clement Scott are the living repre- 
sentatives of the literary-journalistic class to 
which I refer; by these Capern was recog- 
nised, not only as a poet, but as a man of 
singularly bright and genial temperament, 
and one as capable of reciprocating as re- 
ceiving the overtures of true friendship. 


























(From a photograph by F. Frith & Co., Ltd., Reigate) 
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Between the time of the publication of his 
second and third book, a change entered 
into his mode of life. George Dawson, the 
Birmingham lecturer, paid a visit to Bideford, 
and, on his representations and at his advice, 
Capern was induced to try his fortune as a 
lecturer in the Midlands. He took up his 
residence at Harborne, and was at once 
recognised and received in the neighbour- 
hood as a personality. Here he enjoyed the 
friendship, among others, of Cardinal New- 
man ; he was, too, in constant communica- 
tion with Tom Hood, to whose paper, Fun, 
he was an ever-welcome contributor. During 
the time of his residence in the Midlands, 
two other volumes, “ Wayside Warbles” and 
“Sungleams and Shadows,” were put forth. 
His bonny Devon and his brunette Jane— 
his birth-land and his love—were the sources 
from which these two volumes derived their 
inspiration. From the smoke and strife of 
the capital of middle England he looks back 
with a devoted fondness to the home of his 
youth ; he clings with a renewal of the old 
passion to the love of his early manhood. 


‘* My sire-land ! birth-land ! love-land! all 
That makes a minstrel prize his home, 
Nurse o’ my muse, at Spring and Fall, 
And keeper of my father's tomb, 


My soul is thine ; and treason vile 
It were to say that I am blest, 
Save when I bask beneath thy smile, 
My own dear darling of the Wes.” 


‘* [ must lay me down and sleep, 
My Janie, dear. 
And this word I pray thee keep, 
My Janie, dear. 
Place my hands across my breast 
And bear me to the West, 
Where our beloved rest, 
My Janie, dear.” 


These two volumes complete the list of the 
poet’s works. 

With a degree of appropriateness, Capern 
has been called the Devonshire Burns. But 
although the actual events of the two lives 
seem to run on parallel lines, we regard the 
history of Burns as one unusually full of the 
moving and romantic, but we look upon the 
life of Capern as being for the most part 
destitute of incident. The difference is a 
mental one. The mind-life of the Scotch 
poet was one of the most stirring in history ; 
it was a series of revolutions and epochs ; of 
daring triumphs and perilous escapes; of 
hopes and passions and doubts. But the 
mental history of Capern was not eventful ; 
it had no grand passion ; it experienced no 
mighty upheaval; it was a lake that never 
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knew a storm. His range was more limited 
than that of the bard of Ayr; his life had 
fewer interests ; his harp had fewer strings. 
He had no experience of the passions ; he 
had never sought the gauge of souls; the 
deep emotions of the human heart were un- 
known to him ; the philosophy of life was, to 
him, as a fountain that is sealed. He turned 
to the picture-book of Nature ; in the forms 
of inanimate things, and in the waters of his 
own unturbid life ; in the beauty that smiles 
and the emotions that soothe, he sought and 
found his inspiration. His poetry breathes 
of these conditions; it is the thoughtless 
ecstasy of a child; the rapid sweetness of a 
thrush’s song. It scintillates with the hues 
of flowers ; it hums with the flight of bees. 
His lips are wet with honey-dew ; his breath 
is of the odour of cowslips ; upon—his hair is 
the gold of the sun; he bears in his look the 
health and the joy of Arcady. Every note in 
the diapason of the woods finds an echo in 
his song; every flower that blows has lent 
him its perfume and its hue. ‘The frolic 
laughter of children ; the love of the rustic 
Amaryllis ; the shout of the harvest and the 
whistle of the sunburnt ploughboy ; all that 
is young and pastoral and free; all that 
is farthest removed from the smoke and the 
strife ; all that is most forgetful of restraint ; 
all that is most suggestive of peace—found 
in Edward Capern a lover and a laureate. 
From the nature of his early occupations 
he was thrown largely upon the resources of 
his own heart. Deprived of intercourse with 
other minds, he was made to chew the cud 
of lonely contemplation ; he contracted a 
brooding habit that lends the charm of 
melancholy to many a page that otherwise 
would be tediously bright. But he never 
experienced that height and depth of soul, 
that extravagance of joy and despair that 
illumines like a meteor, or darkens like an 
eclipse, the life and the song of Burns. His 
temperament was more equable; he was 
less a man of moods and extremes ; his hand 
habitually sought the middle of the gamut ; 
he never rose to the intense ; he never sank 
to the morbid; and though we never hear 
the tinkle of the bauble bells of his approach, 
neither do we hear the self-inflicted lash of 
the penitent, or the threnodial groans of the 


despairing and the lost. 


After a long exile, circumstances compelled 


‘our poet to seek again his homeland in the 
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West. His Jane was ailing, and the pure air 
of her native hills was prescribed as the 
only means of her restoration. With small 
regret he left the region of towns and returned 
to take up his residence at the village of Braun- 
ton, not far from Bideford. His life for the 
the next few years was one of almost undis- 
turbed calm. But the poet was growing old, 
and alas! the days of his sorrow were upon 
him. 


‘Oh! the weariness of sorrow ! 

Oh! the grief that lives apart ! 

Oh! to think of each to-morrow 
With a sad and widowed heart ! 

When each golden dream has faded, 
And moments, one by one, 

Clothed in sombre weeds, come shaded 
With each rising of the sun.” 


The to-morrow of which he had sung with 
such pathos was already beginning to break ; 
the agony of the tear-besodden mound was 
drawing near. At last the great grief came, 
and the poet stood by the bier of his lost 
love: his wife was dead. 

This was in February 1894. The aged 
poet did not long survive. The sun of his 
life had set, and the gloom of night closed 
round him inexorably. Spring came. The 
primroses burst along the hedgerows like 
trains of golden fire ; the pools were rough — 
with flights of swallow wings; the cuckoo’s 
note was heard among the hills; but the 
voice of the poet was still; his singing robes 
had fallen from him; the muse was dead, 
and the silence unbroken. 

In the earliest days of June it was apparent 
that the end was not distant. Loving hearts 
were near him, loving hands were ready to 
minister to his smallest wish ; but the inevit- 
able was not to be delayed, and like a tired 
child the poet gradually and peacefully sunk 
into the silence. His death took place on 
June 4, 1894, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. 

He was buried by the side of his Janie, in 
the spot that he himself had indicated, in 
one of his sweetest lyrics, as a wished-for 
burial-place : 

‘* Near a village church and a shady grove, 

* at 7 * * 


Where the mournful yew, with its branches spread, 
Shadows the mansions of the dead.”’ 


« A lovelier place could hardly have been 
chosen,” says one. ‘ Situate almost midway 
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(From a photograph by F. Frith & Co., Ltd., Reigate) 
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between Barnstaple and Braunton, Heanton 
Church commands a magnificent view of the 
Taw and the Torridge estuary. Beyond can 
be seen white-faced Appledore, Westward 
Ho! Hartland Point, and the dull outline of 
Lundy, with the wide stretch of Braunton 
Barrows on the right.” 

Over the coffin was reverently placed the 
“Lion Flag,” of which he had sung with so 
much spirit and loyalty ; and on the flag there 
rested a laurel wreath. Writes one who knew 
him : ‘‘ Edward Capern expressed a wish that 
his old postman’s bell—the one he had used 


so long as a rural letter-carrier between Bide- 
ford and Buckland Brewer—should be buried 
with him. Most unfortunately, on the day of 
the funeral, this interesting relic of struggling 
days could not be found, and so the coffin 
lid had to be placed over the wild-flower- 
bedded corpse without it.” 

And thus ends the record of a beautiful 
and simple life. Edward Capern was an un- 
spoilt child of Nature, who, through much 
tribulation, maintained the purity of his ideal, 
and died in the full accomplishment of his 
most cherished ambition. 





LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 
By EMMA MARSHALL 


AUTHOR OF ‘** UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ‘‘ WINCHESTER MEADS,” ETC. ETC. 


‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
TANGLES 
FTER several attempts to write a 
business letter to Mr. Cornish, and 
answer his questions about the 
improvements necessary to be done 
at Penbury Castle, Lord Penbury threw down 


the pen, and, opening the window of ‘his 
study, went out into the garden. 

It was a perfectly still evening, such an 
evening as often closes a September day, 
when the breath of autumn has tempered 
the heat of a sun shining throughout in a 
cloudless sky. 
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The sky was cloudless now, and a moon, 
nearly at the full, was showing her face 
above a distant line of Somersetshire hills, 
which skirted the horizon in the direction 
of Fountains. Not a leaf was stirring, and 
the flowers of the tobacco-plants, which 
skirted the lawn on this side of the Manor, 
filled the air with their fragrance, unfolding 
their snowy blossoms, which they hid in a 
dull grey calyx by day. 

Lord Penbury turned out of the gates 
without any definite idea of where he was 
going. His favourite collie, hearing his steps, 
came bounding out of the stables, and, find- 
ing her master was not in a responsive mood, 
contented herself with one demonstration of 
affection, which, as it was not returned, she 
did not repeat, but walked demurely by her 
master’s side, with that wise comprehension 
of his mood which dogs often show ; oftener 
than some human friends! 

It was unusual, Juno thought, for her 
master to walk so slowly, stopping now and 
then, and apparently unconscious of her 
presence. 

Lord Penbury’s pace was generally so 
swift that Juno had almost to canter to 
keep up with it. This evening it was so 
slow that it required much self-repression on 
her part to accommodate her step to her 
master’s. 

At a gate leading to a footpath across the 
fields to the church, Lord Penbury stopped, 
leaning on the upper bar, lost in thought. 

Until the last few months Lord Penbury 
had not been given to the meditative mood. 
He had led a happy life, free from care or 
much concern either about the past or the 
future. 

He was very popular, and enjoyed his 
popularity in the neighbourhood. Some- 
times he would listen to the advice of his 
friends that he should stand at the next 
election for a division of the county, but he 
had no great ambition to do so. Nowa 
seat in the Upper House set all that idea 
at rest, and he was almost surprised to find 
how little store he set on the dignity. 

He read enough of current literature to be 
able to talk well at dinners, and he was well 
up in the events which took place in the 
political world. 

An easy-going country gentleman, with a 
certain recognised position and a pleasant, 
frank address, Lord Penbury had been a 
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universal favourite ; and to all his perfections 
was added his excellence as a son and his 
kindness to his sisters, of which mothers 
with marriageable daughters did not fail to 
take due notice. 

Perhaps for the first time in his life he 
had met in his cousin Rosalind a woman 
with a strong will, who showed no sign of 
giving way in deference to him. 

These children! he thought, it is perfect 
folly to think of saddling herself with them, 
and yet she will do it. It will be uncom- 
monly awkward for my people if she sets up 
at High Cross with them. But she will have 
her own way. I confess I prefer women 
who are yielding and ready to look at things 
in a sensible manner. 

They are nice children; there is no deny- 
ing it. By-the-by, I did promise that eldest 
girl that I would go back, or write. I believe 
I ought to have done it, but really it is too 
much to expect me to answer that vulgar 
woman’s rigmaroles. I wonder Rose does 
not think it her duty to live with her! And 
Lord Penbury held himself up from leaning 
against the gate as he saw a white figure 
coming across the path through the field with 
swift steps. 

“‘ Why, Hessie! ” Lord Penbury exclaimed, 
‘‘where have you been?” 

“Only to the church for a book for Uncle 
James. Iwas glad to go; and as he is with 
Lady Rosalind, I could leave her.” 

Lord Penbury looked down upon the face 
turned up to his, on which the moonlight 
fell, giving it a strange, almost wnearthly, 
beauty. 

‘“‘T must make haste home now,” she said. 
“Please open the gate;” and she put her 
hand on the latch. 

“Wait a minute,’ Lord Penbury said; 
“an hour if you like it better. J should like 
it, Hessie, if I could see you as you are at 
this moment for—well—for hours instead of 
minutes.” 

“Oh!” she said, laughing, though her 
heart beat fast. 

“T don’t want to stand in the moonlight 
any longer, thank you. It is getting quite 
cold, and I really must go home. Mother 
will be vexed, and, besides, Lady Rosalind 
will want me.” 

“Listen, Hessie. J want you—don’t be 
ina hurry. Anyhow, I may walk home with 
you, I suppose ?” 


? 
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*** You must know,’ Hessie said, in real distress ” 


“ I wish you would open the gate,” Hessie 
said. ‘ Please do.” 

*‘T can’t refuse you anything, so here goes 
—only promise you won’t rush off in the 
opposite direction when I Aave opened it.” 

“T am going home.” 

“T know it. That is the opposite direc- 
tion to the Manor, is it not?” 

The gate was opened now, and they stood 
in the road together. Hessie looked anxiously 
up and down, and said hurriedly: ‘Oh, 
here comes Dr. Walker’s pony carriage, 
and Mrs. Walker is in it. Oh, Lord Pen- 
bury!” 

‘Well, what of that ? ” 

“You must know.” Hessie said, in real 
distress, “ you must know.” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Walker,” Lord Pen- 


bury said, as Mrs. Walker 
drew up the carriage, say- 
ing : 

“It is getting so dark, 
though the moon is bright. 
I declare I was not sure 
who it was, my lord—but I 
thought you were with one 
of your sisters”—with an 
emphasis on sisters—‘* but 
I see it is Hessie Selworthy. 
I hear you are an excellent 
nurse, Hessie. I am re- 
turning from a tennis-party 
with Miss Simpson. It is 
getting too late in the year 
for a long drive to a garden 
party, but it has. been very 
pleasant. I expected to 
meet you at Colonel Beau- 
champ’s, but I know you 
think garden parties a bore. 
Shall I drop you at your 
own gate, Hessie? There is 100m 
on the back seat.” 

In a moment Hessie had jumped 
into the carriage, and with bows and 
smiles from both ladies, Mrs. Walker 
whipped up her tired pony, and the 
carriage rumbled off. 

Mrs. Walker was one of those 
subtle and most dangerous gossips 
who ase always very fair-spoken to: 
the face of those who are the targets 
for theix poisoned arrows. 

“ Well,. Hessie, how is Lady Rosa- 
lind?” 


“ Much better, thank you!” Hessie said,. 


trying to speak calmly, though her heart was 
fluttering like a bird, and she was inwardly 
repeating, “ What will she say, what will 
she say, seeing me out so late with Lord 
Penbury ?” 

“Where had you 
Simpson asked. 

“To the church to fetch a hymn-book. 
Uncle James wanted to mark one for the 


Sunday services.” 


been,. dear?” Miss 


“The days close in so quickly now. I, 


daresay you did not think it was so late ; but 
you were well protected!” Miss Simpson 


was less careful than Mrs. Walker,.and she- 
gave a little satirical laugh as she pronounced. 
the last word. 

“T had no protector,” poor Hessie said, 
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summoning up her courage. “I had been 
to the church for a book for Uncle James. 
I only met Lord Penbury by the gate just 
before you drove up.” 

‘‘ Qh, indeed,” Miss Simpson said incre- 
dulously. 

They were at the gate now, and as Mrs. 
Walker drew up before it, Hessie jumped 
down. 

“Thank you very much,” she 
* Good-bye.” 

“‘ Good-bye, dear child. Give my love to 
your mother.” And then Mrs. Walker was 
gone. 

“Tt really is getting very serious Hessie’s 
flirtation with the Earl. I think I must give 
her mother a word of caution.” 

“Tt will be of no use,” Mrs. Walker said. 
“They are so set up with this friendship with 
the Penfolds. It is so very ridiculous. Mrs. 
Selworthy does not know how to contain her 
satisfaction at having Lady Rose to nurse 
and take care of. And the joke is, she 
never sees her. I hear it is only Hessie who 
has ever nursed her.” 

“Well,” Miss Simpson said, “I always 
thought this intimacy with the Penfolds was 
very bad for Hessie, taking her out of her 
proper position, and I was right. I quite 
believe she is trying to catch Lord Pen- 
bury.” 

‘* My dear! how absurd,” was Mrs. Walker’s 
reply. 

“No; I don’t for a moment think he is 
aman to be caught, but I do think Hessie 
should be warned about her behaviour, though 
I am the last person to tell any one we saw 
her in the road so late with the Earl.” 

“T never do spread a report which might 
compromise a poor foolish child like Hessie. 
No one can accuse me of gossip,” Mrs. 
Walker said. 

Yet before Sunday came round she had 
managed to let most of her friends know 
that she had seen little Hessie standing by 
the gate leading over the fields to the church 
quite late in the evening talking to Lord 
Penbury. 

‘“‘ Where had she been ?” 

“Qh! she said to the church to fetch a 
book for her uncle. It was most unlikely 
he would send her, though the poor man 
has very strange ideas about bringing up 
girls. Such a confirmed old bachelor !” 

“Do you think, Mrs. Walker,” a gentle, 


said. 


2 


quiet woman, the widow of a former curate, 
asked, “that Hessie is the sort of girl to 
make an appointment to meet Lord Pen- 
bury?” 

‘Now don’t jump at conclusions, Mrs. 
Melville. I said nothing of the sort, and I 
am always so careful not to spread unkind 
reports about any one.” 

“It is almost as injurious to throw out 
hints about people,” Mrs. Melville ventured 
to say. ‘For my own part, I believe dear 
little Hessie to be quite incapable of doing 
anything underhand or unwomanly.” 

But though Hessie had friends to defend 
her, yet the air of Littlke Monkton was full 
of murmurs and doubts. And with quick 
intuition, Hessie felt that her meeting with 
Lord Penbury had been reported. by Mrs. 
Walker and Miss Simpson. 

Her heart was full of misgivings. And 
she dare scarcely look into it, for she knew 
she should find there every word Lord Pen- 
bury had said to her treasured as something 
precious. 

For so long he had been her ideal hero. 
Ever since that day when, as a little girl of 
twelve years old, he, then an Oxford under- 
graduate, had befriended her when she had 
utterly spoiled her new white frock, by tear- 
ing it in many jagged pieces in an effort to 
emulate Janet’s prowess in jumping over a 
low hedge of prickly holly in the kitchen 
garden. She had fallen on her face, was 
picked up sobbing, with a mass of scratches 
on her hands and arms, and tears in her 
frock put on by her mother in honour of 
spending a day with the little Miss Penburys, 
who were then new inhabitants of Little 
Monkton. 

Lord Penbury had comforted her when 
she said she was afraid her mother would be 
dreadfully angry about her frock, for it was 
quite new. He led her home himself, and 
by doing so turned Mrs. Selworthy’s excla- 
mations of indignation against Hessie into 
smiles and thanks for “his kindness to her 
little careless girl.” 

Hesie worshipped her deliverer from that 
time, and as the intimacy grew with his 
sisters and Bernard, she became naturally 
on the easiest terms with him. She had 
shared their lessons with a German Fraulein 
and a French governess, and had been their 
chosen friend and companion. No thought 
of the aifference in social position troubled 











** Hessie knelt down by the sofa and hid her face” 


Hessie, nor did the Penfolds give it a 
thought. They looked on Hessie as belong- 
ing to them, and her mother’s innate vul- 
garity only amused them. 

But there was a change when Mr. Geoffrey 
Penfold became the Earl of Penbury. 

Hessie, as we know, heard it hinted by the 
little world of Little Monkton that she was 
forcing herself upon her friends at the Manor, 
and that she had some absurd notion about 
Lord Penbury’s admiration for her. And so 
by the tongues of gossip the happiness in her 
friendship with Janet and Marcia was spoiled, 
and her manner, which had been so perfectly 
unconscious and unrestrained, became un- 
easy and troubled. 


Bernard, with his keen, watchful eye, saw 
it, and perhaps had a dim perception of its 
cause, which was an added grievance to him 
—to whom Hessie had been like sunshine 
in his sad life. 

To Bernard, the idea that Lord Penbury 
could think of Hessie in any other light than 
as the bright, unselfish companion of his 
sisters, was not so impossible as it would 
have been to Mrs. Penfold and Janet and 
Marcia, had any one suggested such an idea 
to them. Indeed, Bernard had brooded over 
the possibility, and had limped with difficulty 
every day down the road to the garden gate, 
where he had a few minutes’ conversation 
with Hessie about Lady Rosalind. 
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It was something to get her to himself for 
a few minutes, though he would return to 
Hazel Manor uneasy and dissatisfied, he 
scarcely knew why. 

The next day after Mr. Walker’s visit, Lady 
Rosalind said, when Hessie came to ask what 
his report was: “I am to go to Clifton on 
Monday.” 

“On Monday! 
day.” : 

“Tt is quite time I went back to my 
mother, and settled about a house. Dear 
little Hessie, don’t look so sad.” 

“JT know I ought not to be sad, but I 
can’t help it ;” and, to Lady Rosalind’s sur- 
prise, Hessie knelt down by the sofa and 
hid her face. 

“T shall be sorry to lose you, Hessie,” 
Lady Rose said. ‘You have been a great 
comfort to me, and I should like to have 
you always with me!” 

“ Would you?” Hessie exclaimed, raising 
her hot face where tears were streaming. 
**Oh, would you? 

I should dearly 


Oh, dear, only one more 


never heard before, she said: “I should 
like to come and be their governess. May 
? ” 

Lady Rose laid her hand caressingly on the 
bowed head, and said: “ What would your 
mother say? and your uncle and all your 
friends here?” 

‘“‘] have not many real friends. Janet and 
Marcia and Bernard, of course I should be 
sorry to leave them—but—I do wish—I do 
want to get away from Little Monkton. I 
think if you knew the things people say, you 
would not wonder I wish to go—anywhere 
—anywhere, but best of all with you. If I 
am away for a few months, people will forget 
me, and find something or some one else to 
talk about, and say unkind things about.” 

“ What things, Hessie ? ” 

“Can’t you guess? Oh! Can’t you 
guess? They say I am too intimate at the 
Manor, and that I push myself in there, and 
that mother thinks—oh ! I can hardly say it 
—thinks Lord Penbury cares for me—and 








like to be always 
with you. But if 
you are at High 
Cross——” 

“No,I am not 
coming to High 
Cross. I have 
two poor little 
orphan children 
to take care of. 
They are—well, 
they are my 
nieces. Their 
father was my 
half-brother, and 
they have no one 
to depend upon 
but me. So I 
am bound to do 
my best for 
them.” 

Hessie was 
silent for a 
minute, and, in- 
stead of express- 
ing any great 
surprise about 
the existence of 
these children, 
of whom she had 





“Mrs. Mackenzie came boldly in” 
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that such an idea is very presumptuous. 
So it is; I know it is; but how can I help 
it?” 

“Poor little Hessie!” Lady Rosalind 
said ; “I am sorry for you. I will talk to 
Mr. Selworthy and hear what he thinks of 
your coming to stay with me when we are 
settled.” 

Then, after a pause, Lady Rose said : 

“Have you any reason to think my 
cousin, Lord Penbury, cares for you?” 

Hessie was silent. 

‘‘ Has he given you reason to think so, 
Hessie ?” 

“ No;” and as the word left her lips her 
heart misgave her. “I mean ever since I 
was a child he has been kind to me; but 
lately 6c 

‘“‘ Lately what ?” 

‘“‘Oh! I don’t know. Perhaps it is all 
my fancy ; perhaps he forgets I am nineteen 
and grown up.” 

“Well, Hessie, I think he ought not to 
forget it ; and if I see any chance of doing 
so, I shall tell him what I think.” 

‘‘Oh no, no, you must not—indeed you 
must not—please—please. If I come and 
stay with you it will all be forgotten ; and 
when I come back Mrs. Walker and Miss 
Simpson will be talking of some one else 
instead of me.” 

“Why should you mind what gossips say 
so much, Hessie? Is it because you care 
too much for Lord Penbury ?” 

Hessie hid her face again, and did not 
answer. 

“ Poor little girl,’ Lady Rose said; “ you 
shall come to me and be kind to the poor 
children, and we shall do our best to help each 
other; for I too have a sore heart, little 
Hessie.” 





CHAPTER XIV 
AN UNWELCOME ARRIVAL 


** God's word, while it a/one sanctifies rank and birth, 

says to all equally, Ye are brethren, work for each other. 

Let us then be above rank, and work as men for men— 

and for women as women—and for a// asGod’s children.” 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


“ WELL, what are you standing there for, 
staring like an idiot? Help the children out, 
and take the boxes off the cab.” 

The officials at the Clifton Hotel were a 
little puzzled. 
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*‘Do you say you want to see the Coun- 
tess of Penbury? My good woman, her 
ladyship is not very well.” 

“Don’t ‘good woman’ me. Iam Mrs. 
Mackenzie, and these children are the Miss 
Roslyns, and relations of the family of Pen- 
bury. So no more nonsense, but do as you 
are bid. Iam tired enough after my journey, 
and don’t want to stand parleying here.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said the manager of the hotel, 
who heard Mrs. Mackenzie’s high-pitched 
voice, with its colonial twang, “ perhaps, 
madam, you will send up your card to the 
Countess, and allow us to inquire if she can 
see you.” 

“T tell you I am come to stop for a day 
or two, just to settle in the children, and I 
will thank you to provide me with two rooms, 
and show me up to Lady Penbury.” 

“Here, Mrs. Birkett,” the manager said, 
“you are wanted. Here’s a party wishes to 
see your lady, and seems intending to stop, 
with two children.” 

“To see my lady?” Birkett said, turning 
her head. “ Pray what’s your business? My 
lady lives very retired, and if you want a 
situation, she is not forming a household at 
the present time.” 

“A situation, indeed! What are you 
thinking of? Show me up at once.” 

“T tell you I shall do no such thing. We 
expect Lady Rosalind in directly, and that 
is enough excitement for one day for her 
ladyship. You had better drive off, and not 
try to get in here.” 

“And pray, who gives you leave to say 
who shall stay, and who shall not stay at the 
hotel? Keeping those two children all this 
time in the cab.” 

And now a voice was heard from the cab. 
“ Auntie, can’t we get out? Do let us get 
out.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie bounced off to the cab, 
and said to the driver: “Open the door, 
and you,” to one of the waiters, “help me 
to get the children out. Now then, Margaret, 
give me your crutch, and step down. Lift 
out the other child. Don’t you see she is 
blind ?” 

“It’s more than this one is!” the waiter 
said. “I never saw such eyes in my life,” 
as poor Margaret, stiff with her journey, 
limped into the hail, and poor little Bar- 
bara was set down by her side, her sweet 
face full of anxiety as to her whereabouts, 
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and putting out her hand to find a friendly 
clasp. 

“ Now, then, Meta, follow me close, and 
I'll take care of Barbara. We are going to 
see a mighty grand lady, so you must be on 
your best behaviour.” 

Birkett, finding all she said made no im- 
pression, had hurried away to Lady Penbury, 
who asked irritably what she meant by burst- 
ing into a room like that, so excessively im- 
proper ! 

‘“‘ My lady, there is an impertinent woman 
downstairs, who says she insists on coming 
up. She is making a scene in the hall, and 
there’s two children along with her. What 
is to be done, my lady? It is very annoying, 
and Lady Rosalind just coming.” 

“Dear me!” Lady Penbury exclaimed. 
“There never is any peace. I—I don’t 
know what to do, or what Lady Rose would 
say. I am placed in a most awkward posi- 
tion. I have no one near me. I feel I shall 
have an illness, and then Rosalind will be 
sorry.” 

There was no time for more bemoaning 
her fate, for Mrs. Mackenzie came boldly in, 
not in the least abashed or put out by Bir- 
kett’s command that she should go back im- 
mediately, and not dare to trouble her lady- 
ship, and throw her into an illness. 

*‘T suppose you are Lady Penbury, though 
I never saw you before,” she said. ‘I have 
brought these two children, as Lady Rosalind 
intends to take care of them. I had a letter 
written in pencil to that effect, and as I had 
no more money to pay our way in London, 
I scraped enough to get to Clifton, and here 
we are. Go and speak for yourself, Meta, 
and tell the lady who is—well, I declare I 
don’t know what to call her—your grand- 
mother-in-law. <A queer title, isn’t it?” 

Meta limped up to Lady Penbury, and, 
looking straight at her with a wistful, inquiring 
gaze, said : 

“Tam glad to think you are my grand- 
mother. Barbara will be giad, too. She 
can’t see you, you know; she is blind.” 

Barbara now felt her way to her sister, 
and laid her hands on Lady Penbury’s knee, 
who was lying back in her chair with her 
smelling-bottle, at which she was taking 
repeated sniffs. 

“‘ Aren’t you glad we are come?” Barbara 
said. We will try to be good, and ‘ 

“For mercy’s sake, child, hold your 





tongue,” Birkett said. “I declare I wish 
there was some one of the family here to 
send you ”—turning an angry glance on Mrs. 
Mackenzie—“ to the rightabout. Coming 
here to make my lady ill. I declare she looks 
ready to faint.” 

It was at this moment that the door was 
thrown open by a waiter, and, leaning on 
Lord Penbury’s arm, Lady Rosalind came 
in so slowly, and with a tread so unlike her 
accustomed decided, energetic manner, that 
Birkett exclaimed : 

“Oh! I declare, how ill your ladyship 
looks. And to come into a scene like this! 
a pack of strangers daring to intrude. But 
I hope your lordship will turn them out.” 

Birkett’s astonishment was too great for 
words when she saw Margaret’s eyes kindling 
with delight as she went up to the Earl, 
saying to Barbara: 

“He is here! the gentleman I told you 
about is here. Now we shall be happy, and 
no one will be cross to us and unkind.” 

As she said this, she fastened her large 
lustrous eyes on Birkett, and then put her 
hand trustingly into Lord Penbury’s, saying : 

“You never came again as you promised, 
but I know you will be kind to us now.” 

“All right!” Lord Penbury said. “ But,” 
turning to Mrs. Mackenzie, “it is rather too 
bad to take Lady Penbury by surprise like 
this. You should have waited for instruc- 
tions.” 

“Should I? I tell you that I waited for 
money to live on. As it did not come, and 
I was turned out of the house I was living 
in, I came straight off to leave these children 
with their lawful protectors; and I am only 
doing what their aunt then told me to do. 
So now you will please to imstruct me, as you 
call it, and let us have a room here for a 
night, and I shall be glad to be off to- 
morrow.” 

“Tf you don’t want us,” Margaret said, 
‘““we won’t stay. We had sooner go with 
Aunt Agnes.” 

“Yes,” Barbara said, “ yes, we will go with 
Aunt Agnes.” 

Lady Rosalind, who had been sitting by 
her mother, holding her hand and stroking 
it to soothe her as if she had been a child, 
for Lady Penbury was crying and asking 
helplessly what was to be done, now seemed 
to recover herself, and said in her usual 
voice : 
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“T am going to take charge of these two 
children, mother.” 

“You can’t—you can’t, Rose. What will 
Sir William Henderson say? Oh! Rose, do 
not be so self-willed. Sir William———” 

‘¢ Sir William is nothing to me, mother, and 
will have no voice in the matter. Geoffrey,” 
she said, addressing Lord Penbury, “ will you 
order tea for the children, and a room for 
them and Mrs. Mackenzie, please. They 
must stay here to-night, and then we must 
make other arrangements.” 

“‘ My arrangements are made,” Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie said. “Ithank you! I shall leave 
to-morrow by an early train, so you will be 
rid of me. But I shall expect that a proper 
allowance is paid me, and I shall expect you 
to give me a cheque on account.” 

The hard, business-like voice, with its dis- 
agreeable twang, the vulgar insistence on her 
rights, the generally aggressive tone which 
she adopted, disgusted Lord Penbury. 

And when Mrs. Mackenzie continued : 

“J should like to know how much I am 
to depend on; of course my passage out, 
and what yearly income ?” 

**T say I don’t choose to enter into these 
matters in the presence of Lady Penbury 
and my cousin,” Lord Penbury said angrily. 
*‘T will see you in a private room, and let 
you know what the lawyers have proposed. 
You must know how difficult it is to arrange 
anything definitely till the late Earl’s affairs 
are wound up.” 

“My fathers affairs, you mean,” Mrs. 
Mackenzie said, with an emphasis on the 
word, and darting a triumphant glance at 
Lady Rosalind. “Yes, I have heard that 
excuse long enough, and I mean to come to 
a settlement now.” 

“Very well, you shall have it; and now 
as my cousin is not well, and has had to 
bear the fatigue of a journey after her illness, 
I must ask you to leave the room. I expect 
you will find tea prepared in the dining- 
room. You had better take the children 
downstairs. Birkett, show the way,” Lord 
Penbury said. 

“It’s a nice way to receive us, I must 
say,” Mrs. Mackenzie said. “I shall not 
forget it, let me tell you, when I’m far away. 
Come, children, come ; we’ve had enough of 
this.” 

Lady Rosalind was more tired than she 
cared to confess, and was naturally very 
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much surprised at the turn things had 
taken. 

“Of course I expected her to wait till I 
was ready for the children. It is very per- 
plexing, but I must make immediate in- 
quiries for a house, and settle in it as soon 
as possible.” 

“T thought we were going to live near the 
Penfolds,” Lady Penbury wailed. ‘“ At least 
I thought so—till you were married. Poor 
dear child! Let me look—is there not a scar 
on your forehead? What an alarm I had, 
and I feel so shaken by this dreadful woman. 
Never let her come near me again, Rosalind. 
Ah! my dear child, what I have suffered 
from anxiety about you! And even now I 
don’t feel happy about you. You look so 
pale, and your eyes—why, Rose, what is the 
matter?” 

Poor Lady Rosalind had not been able to 
restrain her tears, and now, with a sob, she 
said to Birkett, who had returned from taking 
the children to their room: “I must go and 
lie down till dinner, Birkett. Bring me some 
tea to my room.” 

“Yes, indeed, you must not talk any 
more,” Lord Penbury said. ‘“ Don’t worry 
about these people. I will do what I 
can,” he said, “ but pray don’t worry your 
self.” 

It was so unusual for Lady Rosalind to 
break down. He had never seen her in tears 
before. Then he was really distressed and 
intolerant of her mother’s selfish bemoan- 
ing of her own position, as she went on re- 
peating, when Lady Rosalind was gone, that 
she did not think she was called upon to 
have these two children to support. ‘For, 
you know, Geoffrey, the income is mine. 
The only possible way out of the difficulty 
is for Rose to accept Sir William Hender- 
son.” 

“She won’t do that,” Lord Penbury said. 

‘Well, then, I think she is out of her 
senses. It is most unkind, most cruel of 
her ; and, as I said, it is my income, and I 
don’t choose to support these children.” 

**You won’t have to do it; an allowance 
will be made out of the estate for their main- 
tenance.” 

*‘Then let them go to an asylum. 
folly to keep them. 
to do with it.” 

Lord Penbury found he was getting so 
angry with his aunt, that if he stayed to 


It is 
I won’t have anything 
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hear any more, he might probably give 
vent to his feelings, and regret it after- 
wards. 

“We had better not talk any more about 
it now,” he said. “TI shall see you again at 
dinner,” and then he left the room. 

On his way down he saw a knot of waiters 
and bystanders just within the hall, and 
heard a low ominous growl, which seemed to 
be the cause of the commotion. 

Lion had by some means, best known to 
himself, scented out the fact that his mis- 
tress had returned. Finding him generally 
gentle and unoffending, he had not always 
been fastened by his chain to a ring in the 
stable-yard, and was free to take a turn be- 
yond its precincts. 

Now he was determined to enter the 
house ; and was enraged at the buffets and 
imprecations heaped on him. “He growled 
fiercely, and made a desperate lunge through 
the opposing forces of his enemies, who re- 
treated in alarm, the housemaid, who had 
been diverted from her work on the stairs, 
screaming that that awful dog was certain to 
do mischief. 

“Lion, Lion, old fellow, what is the 
matter?” 

Lion pricked up his ears on hearing Lord 
Penbury’s voice, and his whole manner 
changed as he made his way towards him, 
and rubbed his nose against his hand. 

“Poor old fellow! Do you know your 
mistress is in the house? You can’t see her 
now. Come, we will take a stroll together. 
You must not go upstairs.” 

“No, indeed, my lord,” the manager said. 
“] would as soon let a lion from the menagerie 
have an entrance here.” 

“ Allright! Come on, Lion; you must do 
as you are told. You shall see your mistress 
to-morrow.” And then turning to the spec- 
tators, Lord Penbury said: “He is quite 
quiet now, you need not be afraid. I will 
take him out with me, and tie him up on my 
return.” 

“Very good, my lord,” the manager said. 
He did not wish to do anything to offend 
such a distinguished visitor to the hotel. 
A live Earl, and a Countess who seemed 
inclined to take up her abode there for an 
indefinite time, were “clients” not to be 
lightly thought of. And the manager said: 
“T hope your lordship will understand that 
we will do anything in our power to suit 


the lady’s convenience. But a dog like this 
animal is rather formidable.” 

“Yes, yes,” Lord Penbury said, as he 
lighted a cigar and strolled out of the 
hotel, Lion following with a dejected, though 
obedient, air; for, after all, he had not 
effected his purpose, and his mistress was 
still separated from him. Lord Penbury felt 
more ‘put out” now than he had done since 
the telegram summoning him to. Penbury 
Castle had arrived at Hazeldene. Of course, 
if Lady Rosalind would accept Sir William 
Henderson’s proposal, half the difficulties 
which beset him would be at an end. But 
he had no hope that she would change her 
mind. 

I daresay she thinks she would sacrifice 
herself and her own inclinations by marrying 
that good old fellow; but won’t the life she 
proposes be a worse sacrifice? Tied to 
those poor children, having them dependent 
on her, she will find it pretty hard work to 
make two ends meet. Neither she nor Aunt 
Grace have the least notion as to the value 
of money. Now, with my mother it would 
be different. She is so managing and practical, 
and since my father’s death has taken the 
greatest care to keep things going. She has 
helped me out of a hole several times, and it is 
simply wonderful to think what she has done. 
But Lady Penbury living on eight hundred 
a year! Good heavens! if Rose does not 
take care they will be in a nice mess before 
the year is out. How heartily sick I am of 
the whole business. As soon as I have got 
rid of this vulgar woman and seen Rose in a 
house with her mother, I shall cut it, and 
go off for a good month’s shooting at Ned 
Campbell’s, taking Penbury Castle on the 
way up and down. 

I think I shall telegraph for Old Cornish 
—and I must find out from either Pearson 
or Sharpe about the probable allowance that 
it is possible to make. Come on, Lion, we 
must go to the post-office now. These are 
hard times, Lion, beastly hard times! 

Hard times! and yet, if the young clerk 
in one of the Banks who was airing himself 
on the Observatory Hill after his day’s work 
could have known that tall, handsome man 
with the big dog at his heels was the Earl of 
Penbury, he would have thought how infi- 
nitely superior his position was to his own, 
and envied him accordingly. 

Hard times, indeed! he might say his 
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were hard times—tied to a desk for small 
pay, and with several little bills at hosiers 
and tailors waiting for a settlement. So little 
do we know as we pass along the streets of 
a city, or the promenades of a fashionable 
watering-place, of what is going on in the 
hearts of those with whom we exchange a 
passing glance. 

Lord Penbury thought himself much to 
be pitied, for of all things he hated worries 
and bothers, and here he was with a heap of 
them on his shoulders. And in the midst 
of them, always present, was the remem- 
brance of that evening by the gate in Little 
Monkton. The sweet face with the moon- 
light on it, and the pleading, gentle voice, 
as Hessie asked him to open the gate and 
let her pass—then her swift escape as she 
sprang into the back seat of the Walkers’ 
pony carriage and was soon at the gate of 
her own home, and his opportunity was lost, 
if indeed he had intended to say anything 
definite to Hessie. 

He was not quite sure whether he had 
intended it, nor at all sure if he had really 
spoken seriously to her, whether he might 
not have only destroyed the pleasant, easy 
intercourse which for some years now he had 
had with his sisters’ little friend. 

But since the change in his own position, 
he felt there had been a change in her 
manner to him, and he was obliged to ask 
himself what had brought it about. Was it 
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that Hessie, no longera child, had been hurt 
by the gossip and ill-natured remarks of the 
“ lookers-on ” in Little Monkton, or was it 
that she shrank from him and did not care 
to hear the little flattering things he had 
grown into the habit of saying to her any 
more? Hessie was not at all after the pat- 
tern of Miss Mainwaring and some other 
young ladies in the county who made it too 
apparent that they were quite ready to win 
his favour. He judged Hessie rightly in 
believing that no foolish visions as to the 
grand thing it would be to be an Earl’s wife 
were in her mind. Hessie was far too simple 
and natural, and entirely free from the touch 
of vulgar, worldly aims ; unspoiled by contact 
with the ways and customs of fashionable 
life. His sisters might be said to be her 
chief, if not her only friends ; she had been 
their constant companion from childhood — 
and no thought of the difference of social 
position had ever troubled her till lately. 

*‘T shall ask Rosalind what she thinks,” 
Lord Penbury thought, as he threw away the 
end of his cigar and walked to the post- 
office in Clifton to send his telegram to Mr. 
Cornish. 

‘*‘ Yes, I shall speak to Rosalind about it ; 
she has seen so much of Hessie and owes 
her so much for her devotion to her since 
that wretched accident—and yet I don’t 
know that she could throw any light upon 
the subject, but I will think about it.” 


GATES 


By OLIVER M. NORRIS 


O arrive at Buda-Pesth from Vienna 

is an experience well within the 

knowledge of many a tourist who 

visits the great Hungarian city for 
its beauty, and for the picturesque life 
of its gardens and places of amusement. 
But somehow it is hardly a city that one 
longs to linger in. In a day or so you 
know the whole aspect of its exterior, 
and no matter how long you remain after 
that you are never rewarded with the startling 
surprises that come upon you at almost 
every street-corner in cities like Florence 
and Rheims, like Antwerp and Oxford. 


I suppose it was because I was tired of 
Pesth that I decided to spend the few re- 
maining days of my holiday on the river. I 
should be away from hotels and tourists, and 
would face a succession of novel experiences. 
I knew that the banks of the river from 
Pesth as far as the Iron Gates were inhabited 
by a most motley population, who had bright 
strange costumes to show me, and wild music 
and mad dances, who spoke unknown lan- 
guages, and touched the Orient. There would 
be in addition to Hungarians and Germans, 
Bulgarians, Servians, Bunyvats, Croats, Rus- 
sians, Roumanians, Gypsies, Schokats, and 
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SERVIAN SINGERS 


many others. It 
was the idea of 
seeing a possible 
minaret at Bel- 
grade that really 
mostattracted me. 
I knew that the 
Moslem bayonets 





whither you are going, and your 
occupation. And one of the first 
questions a Servian lady asked 
me was whether I was married. 
The Hungarians are polite and 
proud, but, when their natural 
reserve wears off, sympathetic and 
friendly. One old Servian, speak- 
ing vile German, fastened himself 
to me, and in the toneless and 
voluble manner of a professional 
ia) cicerone, he named every village 
and rock we passed, and had a 
legend for every old eyrie of a 





no longer flashed 
over the green 
waters where the 
Save and Danube 
meet, but I would see the great frowning 
fortress and imagine myself back in the old 
days—the bad old days, I fear they were. 
The steamer that left Pesth for down- 
stream that summer morning was a pleasant 
enough boat. The captain, who spoke a few 
words of English, was not exactly one’s ideal 
of a sailor. Perhaps a river captain ought 
not to be like a bluff salt, but why he should 
so closely resemble a dashing cavalry officer I 
never could make out. The passengers were 
about as varied a multitude as I ever saw; 
and as many of them were returning to their 
homes they had exchanged the European cos- 
tume which they wore in Pesth for their more 
gorgeous and picturesque native garments. 
The Servians were especially numerous on 
board, then came the Hungarians, and lastly 
a sprinkling of Germans. Such garrulous 
and inquisitive little fellows are the Servians, 
most eager to know where you come from, 
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watch-tower or crumbling ruin perched on a 
cliff. If he had only spoken decent German, 
what treasures of medizval history might I 
not have stored away in my note-book. 

The river was full and swift, and we were 
soon in the heart of the vast rolling plain 
that stretches away to the Carpathians. The 
banks were dotted with numerous Hungarian 
villages bearing strange outlandish names, 
and at every village the pleasant-faced girls 
and women, knee-deep in water, drew them- 
selves up from their washing, and shading 
their eyes with their shining arms smiled as 
we passed, or called out shrill “ Elyens,” 
which I took to be Hungarian for “ Hurrah.” 
The banks during that day really teemed with 
life, and that was well, for they were low and 
brown and unsightly. As afternoon ap- 
proached evening, the banks rose into shapely 
hills, and whitewashed villages nestled under 
oaks and fruit-trees, and here and there a 
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flower garden could be noticed, where the 
peasants, their day’s toil in the field over, 
sauntered in their white Aaffans and pictur- 
esque straw hats among their sunflowers and 
lilies. Then there were fisher folk, and again 
the adjective picturesque, used already so 
often, is the only one that I can employ to 
describe them. In the diffused light of 
evening they sat on the banks and mended 
their nets. Or they sorted and weighed the 
great sterlet and sturgeon which were going 
up to Pesth next morning. At places along 
our route the cattle came down to the river 
towards evening to drink, and they stood 
knee-deep in the glassy water, and flicked the 
flies and mosquitoes from their sides as they 
stared stolidly at the passing steamer. The 


mist was rising from the river, and the dew 
was falling ; the blue waters had turned to a 
mystic white, and dark shadows lay below the 
high banks. 
silent ? 
stilled. 


Why were the passengers so 
Even the garrulous Servians were 
We only heard the throbbing of the 













paddles, and from 

the darkening shores the 

tinkle of sheep-bells. 

We continued our course down 
the stream, and however mystical and 
white it may be on a summer’s night, it 

is turbid and yellow enough in the glare of 

sunshine. The banks were not low, but they 
were formless and regular, and nothing to 
sketch and nothing to describe was met with 
for a whole long day. We passed the junc- 
tion of the muddy Drave, and we could see, 
away to the South, the faint hazy lines of 
the foothills of the eastern Alps. The banks 
again became lower, and instead of the woods 
and swamps of the earlier part of the day, we 
had cultivated sloping banks, and here and 
there pleasant sunny villages. But they were 
no longer purely Hungarian villages. Webegan 
to notice long before we reached Servia the 
squat swart figures of the Serbs, their lurching 
walk, their heavy, somewhat stupid, faces. 
In time we passed Peterwardein, the Gibraltar 
of the Danube, as it is called. A huge, ugly 
railway bridge crosses the river here. Some- 
how below Peterwardein I grew conscious 
that I was approaching the East. Occasion- 
ally we saw names spelt in big Cyrillic 
characters that I could make little of. Fezes 
were quite common as head-dresses. The 
women in the villages somehow did not seem 
to possess the freedom of Western women. 
The villages were no longer so trim and 
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THE GREAT SZECHENYI ROAD 


neat, seldom a garden or fruit-tree lending 
them colour or shade. There they baked and 
glistened in the strong sun. Away to the 
South, we had a range of mountains that my 
old Servian told me was in his country, and 
was quite close to Belgrade, the capital. 


The river itself was splendid, sweeping 
XXV—33 




















before us in great, 
broad, shining reaches. At 
sundown it blazed with golden 
light, and every rock and tree, 
every church spire, every fish- 
ing-boat, cast their purple 
shadows on the perfect mirror 
of the wonderful stream. 
And there Belgrade lay before 
you in the sunset glow, and 
every factory chimney and thin 
spire were fancied as tapering 
minarets, and every human 


voice sounding 
from the shore 
was a muezzin 


calling the faithful 
to prayer with his 
Allah ho Akbar. 
At Belgrade we 
changed our 
steamer. The 
morning of our 
departure was 
dull, but towards 
midday the sun 
came out bril- 
liantly, and away before us were the foothills 
of the Carpathians, backed by higher summits 
faintly lined in the distance. We passed 
the grand old castle of Semendria, rising 
sheer from the river—a sombre old pile of 
medieval masonry. At the landing-place 
were crowds of Servians in multi-coloured 
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costumes standing about, leading the most 
conversational out-of-doors sort of existence, 
whittling sticks, smoking long pipes, ever- 
lastingly chattering. At last we reached 
Bazias, a little place on the high Hungarian 
shore. At this point the scenery is peculiarly 
beautiful. On the Servian side stands the 
grand old castle of Rama. Then on through 
narrows and fine spreading reaches until the 
river dashes in great swirls against the rocky 
ramparts of the Carpathians. Grand rocky 
heights now stand up—a solid wall above 
the rapid river—and form a sharp sierra cf 
sky-line. We passed a high isolated rock 
lying nearly in the middle of the stream. 
“Has it any 
name?” I asked. 
I was told it was 
known as 
the Baba 
Kai rock, 
and that a 
Turkish le- 
gend has it 
that a dread- 
ful hus- 
band once 
chained his 
wife to it for 
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her sins. Babi Kai means “ shrieking wife,” 
so we have the explanation at once. At this 
point the stream narrows and seems to 
plunge into a narrow gorge between high, 
almost perpendicular, crags. ‘The castle ot 
Golubac commands the entrance to the gorge, 
and along the Hungarian bank is cut out the 
famous road built by Graf Szechenyi that 
leads to Orsova below the Iron Gates. The 
neighbourhood is famous for its deadly flies, 
which must strongly resemble the Tse-tse fly 
of Southern Africa. Thousands of cattle are 
said to die every year from its bite. 

When Golubac was passed we soon reached 
the rapids of the Iron Gates. As the river 

was full we experienced little or no diffi- 

culty here. In a short while we 

entered the Kazan or “ Kettle” 


defile. Huge 
limestone 
rocks rise up 
on either side and 
narrow in the river 
to the width of the 
Thames at Twicken- 
ham. But the depth 
of the Danube in 
this defile is said to be 250 feet. 

This narrow glen is certainly the 
most impressive scene along the river, 
and how people scrambled along these 
rocks before the great Szechenyi road 
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‘was graven out is a mystery to me. When 
the Emperor Trajan was fighting his Dacian 


‘campaigns he also built a road here, and along 


the abrupt crags one can trace the cuttings 
made by the Roman general, now of course 
only a score along the rocks. As we speed 
along, the cliffs grow still closer, and the 
rush of the stream quickens and the sound 


of its waters sounds hoarse and hollow as 


they swirl past the black buttresses of rock 
in foaming eddies. It was a relief to pass 
‘out of the chill of the defile into a widening 
reach with lofty forested hills and pleasant 
lateral valleys where the grain was ripening 


and vines grew on the red-brown earth. 


The Roman road is here in better preserva- 
tion, and at one point, where a huge rock 
juts out into the stream, the Emperor Trajan 
had a great stone smoothed and inscribed to 
his honour. It was curious looking at it in 
that wild gorge, and to think of the pride 


and might of the man who built the won- 


derful road of which only these few 
traces remain. ‘The inscription is. still 
perfect, and begins: Imp. Caesar Divi 


Nervae F. Nerva 
Pont. Maximus. 

It was a lovely moonlight night when we 
reached Orsova, and the broad stream 
flashed back the reflection of a thousand 
lights. ‘There were some public gardens 
near the river, and a Hungarian string- 
band was playing Brahms’ waltzes to a crowd 
of attentive listeners who sat round little 
white tables on which the moon shone 
brilliantly, Ladies dressed in Paris fashions 
sat there and sipped their coffee and tea. 
Somewhere further away Servian girls were 
chanting one of their sweet songs, and 
phrases of their music caught my ear, for 
they resembled “Home, Sweet Home.” 
And where, after all, was the Orient, I 


Traianus Avg. Germ. 
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thought? I think I felt regret at that 
moment that the West marches steadily 
on the East, but I felt also glad beyond 
measure that I had thought of my Danube 
trip. Shall I ever forget the delirious Hun- 
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garian czardas at Orsova, or the summer 
moon shining full on the Servian hills, or 
the circling eagles sailing over the topmost 
crags of the Kazan, or the glittering golden. 
reaches above Semendria ? 





VANISHING ILLUSIONS* 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


ANY ails of this life are so visible 
and_ full-bodied that every person 
acknowledges their existence and 
offers his sympathy to their vic- 

tims, but some are so intangible and shadowy 
that people without imagination doubt their 
reality and treat any one who has had ex- 
perience of them as if he had seen a ghost. 
If our neighbour has lost a relative, or has 
shares in a bankrupt bank, or is suffering 
from a painful disease, or even is crossed in 
love, we at once appreciate the situation, and 
give him such aid as we can in his spirits. 
He has established a claim on our charity, 
and no one calls his distress whimsical or 
affected. Suppose he be cast down within 
his heart for reasons less easy to put in words. 
Because he is a true lover of art and yet 
must be a clerk. Because he has the gift of 
song and has to teach little boys arithmetic. 
Because he had dreams of friendship, and 
they have mocked him. Because he had 
schemes of philanthropy, and has to toil for 
daily bread. Because he expected rest in 
religion, and, behold a sword. This man 
should be very careful in whom he places 
his confidence, and should have modest ex- 
pectations of sympathy. If he be not laughed 
at as a fantastic person, he will be considered 
the creator of his own misery, by the run of 
people, and will be reminded that the world 
has enough actual trials without adding a 
crop of afflictions that are quite unreal. 
People who have never been conscious of 
any ideals, and who therefore are safe against 
all disillusions, can hardly enter into his 
bitterness who has toiled up a long ascent in 
hope of the view at the top, and has only 


* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America. 


faced another hill, who has run for a crowm 
and seen it crumble to dust in his hands. 
How this man imaged the days that were to 
be, the works he was to do, the pure joy he 
was to drink! How for the joy set before 
him he endured many a cross, beat down 
many a temptation, held the world at arm’s 
length. And~his reward? As it seems, 
nothing. He has been deceived, defrauded, 
befooled ; he is set forth as a warning to all 
who cherish ideals, as a sermon to hold the 
imagination well in hand. Better to trudge 
along one’s road, without thinking of the 
horizon. Wiser to forget that life has any 
perspective, and to see it as a flat surface of 
immediate duty. The prosaic people have 
chosen the better part if they be as matter- 
of-fact as they would have us believe, and if. 
they have any portion for the soul; of which 
one is by no means sure. Better have no 
ideals that we may have no rude awakenings, 
since blighted hopes are worse to bear than 
lost possessions, and withered hearts than 
empty homes. 

This advice has only one fault; it is a 
counsel of perfection, since no arguments of 
prudence or utility can purge human hearts 
of their secret dreams. As within some 
commonplace smoke-grimed house in a 
crowded street may be kept half a dozen pic- 
tures of the great period, so no one can be 
sure that there is one commonplace man or 
woman without some fond cherished illusion. 
This hard-worked general servant, with only 
her day out and Sunday for bits of blue in her 
grey sky, she anticipates her own house— 
three rooms, but her home. More washing 
of dishes, yes, but her own dishes now. 
Yon mother, weighed down by the care of a 
young family and harassed by petty cares, 
sees her boys arising to call her blessed. 
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“That keen business man, the very scorn 
of sentiment, hopes by-and-by to have his 
cottage in the country with old-fashioned 
roses over the door. ’Tis all very absurd, if 
you please, but ’tis a fact to be acknowledged 
and not to be changed. It is one of the 
whims of human nature, and cannot be 
eliminated till we be all taken down to the 
foundation, and rebuilt on a sound, practical 
plan, without emotion, imagination, vision, 
without faith, hope, spirituality. Which will 
take some time in doing, and is not going to 
be attempted in this life, nor even perhaps 
in the life to come. 

Something, of course, may be done to 
starve ideals, and to reduce us all to a level 
of safety and dulness. Books of poetry 
ought to be placed under lock and key, for 
no one can estimate the damage done by 
such writings. Consider what a lift has been 
given to the soul and on what romantic 
quests it has been sent by the “ Idylls 
of the King,” by “Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ by 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, by Burns’ songs. 
Nor is history absolutely harmless, because 
some inflammable youth might be set on fire 
by Motley’s “ Dutch Republic” or Carlyle’s 
“* French Revolution.” Biography is dull 
enough, and yet who would guarantee that the 
life of Gordon might not lead to some foolish 
scheme of sacrifice. Literature in all her 
departments, except pure mathematics and 
science, has been a foolish, doting foster- 
mother of illusions. Given a book, and 
anything may happen in the way of inspira- 
tion ; given a personality, and some Peter 
may leave all to follow him. Nature herself 
is a conspirator, for even after precaution 
has been taken to refrigerate the soul, one 
might see a sunset, or a sunrise. 

What dangerously increases the charm 
and force of illusions is the evident sympathy 
of the Bible. It is, from beginning to end, 
a record of radiant hopes clouded, of great 
adventures fruitless, of fond imaginations 
disappointed, as it seems to flesh and blood. 
Abraham left his own country and his 
father’s house to obtain an unseen land, 
and died having possessed nothing of Canaan 
save Sarah’s grave. The Hebrews set out 
from Goshen for a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and perished in the wilderness. 
The nation chose a king with vast enthu- 
siasm, and the kingdom ended in disruption 
and disaster. The prophets depicted the 
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glory of the Messianic age, when the nations 
should go up to Jerusalem, and the Holy 
City was laid in ruins. The apostles ex- 
pected to sit on thrones with Jesus in this 
kingdom and were put to death by the sword. 
The early Christians looked unto the clouds 
of heaven to see Jesus coming in His power, 
and for twenty centuries there has been no 
sign. How the human heart has_ been 
excited, gladdened, misled, by the book 
which is as the shining of God’s face. 

The story of the Bible has been repeated 
within the soul, for manifestly this charge of 
sustained illusion can also be brought against 
the experiences of religion. God reveals 
Himself to us in some act of Providence or 
grace, and we set out on his pursuit,—who 
seems afterwards ever to elude our soul, 
ever to be just beyond our grasp. We fling 
ourselves in penitence upon the Divine 
mercy and hear an inward voice bidding us 
go into peace, and we enter that day on the 
longest, bitterest, hardest conflict of our life 
with sin and self. Magnificent promises em- 
bolden us to ask of God whatsoever we will, 
and the answers come long afterwards, and a 
something we never desired. Jesus calls us 
to the noblest service and speaks of a re- 
ward, and all any one ever obtained this side of 
the grave has been labour, opposition, agony. 
Our souls picture a heaven of splendid 
circumstances and unbroken rest, and heaven 
will most likely be the beginning of a new 
service. Never was there any faith so 
beautiful as that of Jesus, never one has 
been so unsubstantial. 

But ordinary life is only another illustra 
tion of illusion from our first day of con- 
sciousness to our death. ‘The child builds 
his castles in the air and tells his fairy tales, 
and we smile at the young dreamer. Why 
should we, who are all such castle builders, 
such prolific makers? The lad bears the 
discipline and restraint of school, for the 
hope of freedom and power before him. 
How dangerous a liberty, how poor an 
authority when they come! The young 
workman in trade or business, in art or 
letters, tries to perfect himself in detail that 
he may achieve something by-and-by, and 
twenty years later he is not satisfied. The 
man of middle age bends his neck to the 
yoke that he may the sooner enter on his 
well-earned rest, and when it is eventide he 
lives again in the efforts of his children. 
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Life is ever an ambition ; never a possession. 
The pursuit of the ideal is not really a 
craze of certain minds, it is the necessity 
laid on us all: illusion is not one of the 
disabilities of life, it is a principle of Provi- 
dence. 

This principle explains life, clearing up 
some very perplexing mysteries and changing 
a riddle into a design. There is a world 
of difference between delusion and illusion. 
If life were so arranged that we should be led 
on in search of El Dorado, and should perish 
miserably having received nothing, then 
had we been cruelly wronged, and the evil- 
doer had been God. Upon those terms 
one could not believe in God, one must be 
a pessimist and an atheist. But if we be 
skilfully tempted to dig for gold in our 
neglected vineyard, not that we may find gold 
which would be a doubtful blessing, but that 
we may gather every year rich clusters of the 
vine, then we have received beyond our ex- 
pectations, and this good thing has come 
from God. 

Our principle also deautifies life, for it 
suggests the tenderness and thoughtfulness 
of our heavenly Father. For there are two 
methods of government, one by compulsion 
and one by allurement; and it is a proof of 
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the Divine wisdom and goodness, that at: 
every step of life we are invited, not 
threatened. Prizes are continually held before 
our eyes, and we are strengthened to endure 
by the joy set before us. For the heritage 
of manhood a child does not complain of 
pupilage ; for the achievement of success a 
young man welcomes risk and peril ; for the 
sweetness of rest a man accepts the hardships 
of labour. So we are helped up the steep 
way that leadeth to the stars, ever refreshed 
with a new hope, ever discovering a new 
horizon. 

And this principle assures us of the real 
gain of life. It may seem as if we were 
getting nothing; in reality we are heirs of 
everything. What a boy earns at school is 
not a medal but knowledge. What he earns 
in after years is not wealth but character. 
What a Christian receives from faith is not 
an escape from punishment but the gift of 
everlasting life. What Abraham received in 
the end was not the land of Canaan but 
God Himself, the strength and portion of 
the human soul. For illusions are like the 
bright and fragrant spring blossom which is 
scattered on the ground, but leaves be- 
hind it the sure earnest of a golden 
autumn. 





COLLEGE 


By MARGARET M. HAMMOND 


HE important fact is being more and 
more widely recognised that profes- 
sional preparation both of a practical 
and of a theoretic nature is neces- 

sary to the production of a thoroughly good 
teacher. No doubt there exist both men 
and women who are possessed of an innate 
love of teaching, and these favoured indi- 
viduals find the intricacies of their profession 
far easier to master than do those persons 
who have adopted it from necessity, rather 
than from choice. 

But the same is true of doctors, and great 
indeed would be the outcry if medical 
students were regarded as qualified to prac- 
tise when they had not been through that 
hospital training which alone can give them 


real insight into the practical details of their 
work. The reason why incompetent teachers 
are treated with much less severity than in- 
competent doctors, is probably that the body 
is quicker than the mind to show the effects 
of mismanagement. Which form of injury 
is the more important, is another matter: 
for while an incapable doctor may make his 
patient an invalid for life, an incompetent 
teacher may ruin the prospects, and perhaps 
do much to spoil the character, of his pupil. 

With reference to elementary education, 
professional preparation has long been re- 
garded as of considerable importance, but 
until comparatively recently it was not under- 
stood in England that for teaching in secon- 
dary schools also, a preliminary training is 
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needed; and even now 
it is apparently con- 
sidered important only 
in the case of women; 
whether because men 
are supposed to be so 
highly gifted as to 
know how to teach by 
intuition, or actually 
are so impatient as to 
be unwilling to spend 
an extra year on be: 
coming better fitted to 
do good work in the 
world, it is impossible 
to say. 

The fact remains 
that there is only one 
secondary training col- 
lege for men teachers 
in England, namely, 
a department of the 
College of Preceptors 
in Bloomsbury Square; 
and this can boast of 
but two and a half 
students, as one of 
them is no more than a half-timer. For 
women, on the other hand, there are several 
flourishing colleges, as, for instance, the Maria 
Grey Training College at Brondesbury, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ College, the training 
departments at Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
at Bedford College, the Mary Datchelor 
School, Camberwell, and St. George’s Train- 
ing College, Edinburgh. 

The history of the Cambridge Teachers’ 
College, which, though not quite completed 
owing to lack of funds, was formally opened 
by Lord Ripon in October last year, is espe- 
cially interesting by reason of its very modest 
and courageous beginning. 

It wasin Miss Clough’s room at Newnham 
that the scheme was originally planned, and 
among its most earnest supporters were Miss 
Buss, the founder of the North London Col- 
legiate School for Girls ; the present Bishop 
of Stepney; Mrs. Verrall; Dr. James Ward ; 
Mrs. Bryant; and Miss E. P. Hughes, then 
a Newnham student and now Principal of 
the College. 

In 1885, two cottages were taken on the 
strength of the fact that Miss Buss guaran- 
teed to pay their rent. This she was never 
called upon to do, the fees of the fourteen 
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students proving, under the skilful manage- 
ment of Miss Hughes, sufficient to meet all 
expenses. ‘The undertaking, thus cautiously 
and quietly begun, was rewarded with the 
success that it deserved; the number of 
students steadily increased, the cottages were 
forsaken for good-sized houses, and when 
seven of these required to be taken, it was 
considered safe to begin to build a college, 
and, thanks to a gift of £3000 from the 
Pfeiffer Trustees and to subscriptions amount- 
ing to over £1500, it was found possible to 
erect a handsome building, standing in good 
grounds which afford ample space for hockey 
and tennis, and so admirable in its arrange- 
ments that there is a difficulty in being accu- 
rate without appearing to exaggerate. 

One of the delights is that both kitchen 
and dining-hall (of which last an_ illus- 
tration is here given) are on the first floor, 
an arrangement which saves labour and pre- 
vents any possible smeil of cooking from 
reaching either library or lecture - rooms. 
Another joy to the maids is that on each 
floor is a row of coal-bins: and as these are 
close to the back staircase, they can be easily 
filled by the men who come with the coal- 
carts. There is a lift for taking up luggage, 
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(From a photograph by E. J]. Lambert, 56 High Street, Camden Town) 
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and a loft in which all empty boxes are kept, 
so that the students’ rooms may be quite un- 
encumbered. 

These rooms are really charming, and 
certainly need never be unhealthily close, as 
each is provided with three ventilators. Those 
students who have a special affection for 
games and no great stock of self-control, 
ought perhaps to be given rooms at the back 
of the College, as the front windows command 
a grand view of the University Cricket 
Ground, where the University sports are 
held, and many most important and exciting 
matches are played. The ordinary rooms 
are intended each to accommodate one 
student, but eight exceptionally large ones 
have been built in case two sisters (or friends) 
might wish to save £10 a year by sharing a 
room, or some wealthy student should not 
object to paying £20 extra in order to secure 
one of them all to herself. At the end of 
one of the corridors are three rooms and a 





lavatory which can, in case of any 
infectious illness, be entirely shut 
off from the rest of the building. 

Fire is to some extent guarded 
against by the fact that the main 
staircase, the beginning of which is 
shown in the view of the entrance- 
hall, is made of teak, a wood so 
hard that it is said not to burn away 
in less than a week. 

The Principal’s rooms open out 
of each other, the sitting-room also 
communicating with the library, and 
that with the lecture-room beyond. 
In our illustration of the library 
may be seen over the chimney-piece 
a part of the inscription com- 
memorating the gift of the Pfeiffer 
Trustees. It runs thus: 

‘The sum of £3000 was contributed 
towards the building of this college from the 
bequest made to institutions for the benefit 
of women by Jiirgen Edward Pfeiffer, mer- 
chant of London, and his wife, Emily Pfeiffer, 
poet and essayist. In grateful remembrance 
this wing, including the library, dining-hall, 

und lecture-room is called the ‘ Pfeiffer 
Wing.’” 

No part of the College is dull to 
walk about, for on the walls of stair- 
case as well as corridors are hung a 
few facsimiles of historical docu- 
ments, such as the warrant to 
execute Charles I., the Declaration 
of Independence, and Magna Charta, many 
interesting paintings of foreign flowers, 
photographs of famous pictures and of places 
of note, these being chiefly presented by 
former students. 

Two iron rooms have been put up beyond 
the space reserved for the additional wing of 
the College, which is to be built when the 
requisite #2000 is forthcoming. The rooms 
are at present joined to the rest of the build- 
ing by an iron corridor ; one of them is used 
as a gymnasium, and in the evening for “ con- 
tinuation” classes, the pupils being grown 
up, and sometimes married people. It 
serves also as a recreation room where stu- 
dents can dance among themselves, and also 
frequently have little entertainments forstheir 
pupils, much to the delight of the children. 
These entertainments are indeed part of the 
regular course of the students, to whom it is 
of great importance to attend, and manage 
children’s parties, so that they may have the 
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opportunity of studying children out 
of school, and of learning to take an 
effective share in all school festi- 
vities. 

The other room has a more 
serious and scholastic aspect, as it 
contains a tiny but complete chemical 
laboratory, some glass cases to hold 

; } apparatus given by the Gilchrist 

: Trustees, and others filled with a 
valuable collection of rare birds, for 
which the College is indebted to the 
kindness of a Cambridge friend. 

At the time of the opening of the 
College, the walls of both rooms were 
enlivened by a curious and varied 
display of the handiwork of children 
from all parts of the world who have 
been the pupils of former students 
of the College. For instance, in One 
place was to be seen a sheet of 
specimen butterflies and flowers, 
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drawn in chalk, at home and with- 
out help, by pupils of the Inter- 
mediate School at Cardiff, who had 
merely drawn one example of each 
specimen beforehand in class; and a 
little further on was a variety of birds 
and beasts drawn also in coloured 
chalks on brown paper—many of 
them in a few minutes—by girls from 
the Guildford High School. 
Particularly interesting were two 
sets of pictures, of which the designs 
were quite original, illustrating re- 
spectively “‘The Fire-Worshippers ” 
(Moore’s Lalla Rookh), and “ Gareth 
and Lynette.” These were drawn 
and designed by girls belonging to the 
Lower IVth Form of Blackburn High 
School. The time is in many cases 
given, and ranges from thirty minutes 
MISS CILOUGH to two hours and a half. Then 
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there were specimens of work done by children 
in Cape Colony, as well as proofs of the skill 
of some little pupils who were taught in a 
native Indian School by Miss Nathan, a 
former student of the College. 

On the occasion of the opening ceremony 
visitors had a good opportunity of judging 
ot the method of teaching employed by the 
students, and the historical dramatic scenes 
acted by school children made some of the 
spectators wish they had been born a genera- 
tion or so later. To the brightness and cheer- 
ful sympathy pervading the house eloquent 
testimony was borne by the Marquis of Ripon, 
who referred to the evident delight taken by 
the pupils in being taught, and to the reli- 
gious tone of the place. ‘It was of course 
necessary,” he observed, “ that an institution 
ot the kind should be conducted on unsec- 
tarian principles, that each student might be 
free to follow the dictates of her own con- 
science ; but while the utmost freedom was 
allowed so that the faith of all was guarded 
and respected, the foundation of the College 
was truly religious.” 

One can perhaps most easily indicate some 
of the special characteristics of the College 
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by touching on those 


points in which it 
differs from most 
others : 


1. It has no special 
school of its own in 
which teaching is 
practised, but sends 
its students to give 
lessons in various 
schools in the town. 
As many as fourteen 
of these (comprising 
a Grammar School 
for boys, and a Girls’ 
High School, as well 
as Private and Ele- 
mentary Schools) are 
now used for prac- 
tice, and to some of 
these the students go 
by request. I was 
present while a 
student was giving a 
chemistry lesson in 
a Higher Grade Girls’ 
School, and it was 
particularly interest- 
ing to notice the way in which the work was 
done. The girls whom I saw taught were 
most of them in their teens, and as they 
evidently came from homes where their 
educational advantages had been scanty, 
their difficulty in grasping the meaning of a 
definition, and, indeed, of really thinking, 
instead of accepting what they were told 
in blind and idle faith, was considerable. 
The patient care with which the student 
brought home to them by many questions 
and homely illustrations, the real meaning of 
the difference between chemistry and physics. 
was admirable. Her Principal sat by, taking 
notes of the criticisms which she would after- 
wards make on the lesson given. 

2. Every individual student is given just 
that course of training which is best suited 
to her own requirements ; and for this reason 
the number of ordinary students is limited 
to fifty; a few foreign teachers are, however, 
received as visitors for one term or even less, 
at a charge of 25s. a week. Quite recently 
a Danish teacher resided in the College for 
a fortnight in order to see for herself the 
work of the place; and for a whole term 
came a French teacher, a Colonial from 
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Cape Colony, and 
two German teachers, 
of whom one was 
about to start a 


school in Germany, - 


and anxious there- 
fore to acquire what 
new ideas she could 
before doing so. 

3. Once a_ week 
discussion meetings 
take the place of 
lectures. On these 
occasions all the 
students propound 
educational ques- 
tions, the answers to 
which are worked out 
by their fellow- 
students. In addi- 
tion to this, two hours 
in the week are de- 
voted to what are 
termed ‘‘ exercises,” 
the form of which 
continually varies. I 
was once allowed to 
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be present, and the 
“exercise” then a 
good deal resembled 
a discussion meeting, 
and interested me so 
much that I think 
others may like to 
have a brief descrip- 
tion of it. 

On entering the 
Lecture Room I 
found some twenty 
or thirty students 
seated at long tables 
as if prepared to 
listen to a lecture. 
Miss Hughes (the 
Principal) went round 
and collected slips of 
paper from the stu- 
dents; she then 
called on Miss A., 
who immediately 
mounted the _ lec- 
turer’s platform — 
receiving back her 
slip of paper as she 
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passed the Principal—and proceeded to read 
out her question, “* What are the advantages 
to be gained by learning History?” followed 
by the name of Miss B., the student whom 
she selected to give an impromptu answer. 
When Miss B. had given, entirely unprepared 
and on the spur of the moment, her opinions 
on the subject, Miss A. again rose and 
answered her own question; after which (as 
the Principal had on this occasion no criti- 
cism to make, and did not start a more 
general discussion) she returned to her seat, 
and another student was called up. Many 
different questions were asked, such as, 
*¢ Should all children throughout a school be 
taught the same subjects up to the age of 
fifteen or sixteen?” ‘ With what subject 
would you begin actual science-teachings in 
a school?” (Botany or simple physics were 
the favourite suggestions). ‘ What do you 
consider the best way to stimulate an inte- 
rest in literature in a school where it has 
been much neglected?” “Is the principle 


of prize-giving in schools a good one?” “Is 
it desirable that a teacher in a large day- 
school should see much of her pupils out of 
school hours?” “ Should dancing form part 
of a school curriculum?” ‘‘Locke says, ‘When 
a child first does something that is wrong in 
class, the teacher should look surprised.’ Is 
this right ?” “ Would you have notes taken 
by a form during a lesson?” 

It is evident that these “ exercises” and 
discussions must be of great value in many 
ways. They help the students to express 
themselves clearly ; to be consistent, and not 
wander from their point ;.to form definite 
opinions and be able to define them at short 
notice ; and, perhaps best of all, to exercise 
their minds on all manner of..educational 
questions of the day, instead of jogging 
sleepily along over the old beaten track. 

But, as things are, it would’ be indeed 
difficult for a student at the Cambridge 
Teachers’ College to be anything but wide- 
awake, and fully conscious ot the intense 


















interest that belongs to the Teaching Profes- 
sion. 

A few more particulars concerning the 
daily life of these students may be interesting. 
They are called at 7 o’clock, and breakfast is 
at 7.45; prayers, at which attendance is 
optional, are at 8.30. The first lecture is 
from 8.40 to 9.40. From Io to 12, students 
either go to teach at the schools, and then 
have their léssons criticised, or else prepare 
for future lessons, or read educational books, 
&c., in their own rooms. Luncheon is at 
t o'clock. 

On two days in the week there is a 
university lecture on ‘ education” at 2.30; 
and on another two days lessons are given 
in the schools from 2 to 4, followed by criticism 
upon them from 4 to 5; but the majority of 
the students have no compulsory afternoon 
work until 5 o’clock. From 5 to-7 on most 
days lectures are given in the College. 
Afternoon tea is to be had at any time 
between 3.30 and 5 o’clock. Dinner is at 
7 o'clock. There is tea and cocoa at 7.45, 
and various societies meet until 8.30. Then 
there is a “quiet hour” in order to give 
students an opportunity of working. From 
9.30 to 10.30 they have cocoa parties and 
general sociabilities in each other’s room, and 
10.30 is bedtime. No student is supposed 
to work, including lectures and teaching, 
more than from six to seven hours a day. 

For foreign “ visitors ” there is no upward 
limit of age ; the average age of students is 
from twenty-two to twenty-six; no one 
would be admitted under eighteen. The 
fee for the year’s course of thirty weeks, 
inclusive of all charges for tuition, residence, 
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and the use of books, is, if the student has. 
one ordinary room to herself, £70. 

In many training colleges the year’s course 
is as long as thirty-eight or forty weeks, but 
as the Cambridge students are given a certain 
amount of interesting work to do in the 
vacation, they are enabled to procure their 
training at less cost and with more continuity 
of purpose than if their course was longer 
and their vacation more idle. 

The Cambridge plan does not imply a risk 
of overwork in the vacation, for students are 
strongly advised to take several days of entire: 
freedom at the beginning and end, and not to 
do more than two hours’ work on any of the 
other days. For one vacation the students 
were given among others the following order : 
‘“‘ Spend ten hours in getting to Anow a child 
(age something between seven and fifteen). 
and write a report of your impressions.” 

Impossible as it is to help regretting that 
neither Miss Clough nor Miss Buss should 
have lived to see the splendid success which 
has rewarded their efforts on behalf of 
women teachers, one is glad to think that 
their memory is kept fresh by the aid of the 
two trees which have been planted in the: 
College grounds—one by Mr. Septimus Buss, 
the other by Miss B. A. Clough, the niece of 
Miss Clough—this last tree being the one 
that appears in our illustration. It would 
have been difficult to finda more appropriate 
form of commemoration of these noble 
women, whose unfailing energy and ever- 
growing interest in the cause of education 
have helped to so extraordinary an extent to 
widen the scope of a modern girl’s life, and 
increase her opportunities of usefulness. 
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IF only a leaf would burst its sheath, 
And daffodils show their fretted gold, 
Or violets waken from winter’s death 
To smile once more on the dreary wold! 
If broom would gleam on the blackened 
heath 
And croziered ferns unfold! 


Will the sun shine as it used to do, 
The sky forget to be grey and cold, 
And white clouds float through the dreaming 
blue 


That never is faded or tired or old? 
Will there be glad songs all day through, 
And new-born lambs in the fold ? r) 


Emity Howson Taylor. 
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THE HILLS 


IN SUMMER 


By THE Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


EN o’ the clock on a morning bright 

and fair! The blue vauit overhead 

is but flecked here and there with a 

touch of white, fleecy cloud, and 

the sultry air is alive with joyous light and 
song. 

Look away across the broad, open ex- 
panse of sunny cornfields, ere long to grow 
white to the harvest, divided by low, stunted 
hedgerows, or a scanty line of pollard wil- 
lows, many hundreds of acres at a glance, 
field after field, almost up to the long range 


of rounded hills, and high, open downs that 


trend away from this point towards Salis- 
bury Plain. The highest of them, St. Anne’s, 
or more commonly Tan Hill, is just a thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and 
seems at first sight within an easy half-hour’s 
walk. But it is full two miles to the base of 
the hill, beyond the lonely farmhouse in the 
furthest field of wheat, and then comes a 
long climb, uphill all the way, by that nar- 
row path which you make out winding like 
a tiny thread of white upward between the 
green and purple slopes. It will take us a 
long forty minutes to climb the steep: let 
us set out at once. 

Luckily for us, our way lies, at first, along 
a hedgerow under the shadow of some noble 
elms, still in the fulness of their summer 
foliage, and by the side of a sparkling water- 
way, where rushes, tall grass, and shining 
blossom, tell their own pleasant ‘story of wild 
and luxuriant growth. Chief among the 
flowers, even yet, are clusters of the large 
purple geranium (crane’s bill) ; drooping bells 
of comfrey, pink, purple, and white ; sprays 


” of creamy and fragrant meadow-sweet, lighted 


up here and there with a patch of blue 
forget-me-not which almost rivals the azure 
overhead. As we slowly make our way on 
through the waves of rustling wheat, we 
watch the purple shadows as they float 


down across the dark slope—so deep in 
some hollows as to seem almost black— 
“looking,” says Jefferies, “like a rampart 
against the sky under the flying cloud.” Up 
there, along the hill-tops, great masses of air 
appear to be moving swiftly on, and yet 
here in the open plain there is hardly a 
breath to be had. As the shadow passes on 
to the base of the hill, it seems to melt away 
over the yellow sea before us, and as it drifts 
onwards towards us, a gleam of bright light 
travels along with it, shining at the far edge 
of the field like the reflection of sunlight on 
water. 

But we must hurry on ; there is still a reugh 
piece of stony chalk rubble to be crossed, 
away beyond the lonely farmhouse ; and the 
air gets more and more sultry as the sun 
mounts up towards noontide splendour. Ten 
minutes more, and at last we have fairly 
reached the lower slope of soft, springy, green 
turf—soft even now in this blazing weather, 
and full of spring to the foot, as the turf of 
the Downs alone is. Half a mile up the hill 
we come to an old chalk-pit, where many an 
ancient coin and many a curious fossil have 
been found among the crumbling debris but 
a few inches below the surface. And here 
we are thankful to get a breath of fresh, 
bracing air—crisp and fresh almost as a sea- 
breeze. 

Rest for awhile, and look away across the 
plain below—the golden fields, the quiet village 
beyond, the thatched cottages, and the old 
grey tower of St. Anne’s church, which, as far 
back as Domesday Book, paid a yearly tribute 
to the Abbess of St. Mary’s, Winchester. The 
tower is half-hidden among a cluster of noble 
elm-trees, over which a crowd of rooks are 
wheeling to and fro, as if busily debating their 
line of march for the day. In the green 
meadow below them you may see some 
shining patches of bright light, for, as the old 
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Domesday Charter tells us, “there is a mill 
paying thirteen shillings, and 108 acres of 
meadow.” The mill has vanished long ago, 
but, thanks be to the hills, “they drink the 
waters of heaven,” and act as an unfailing 
watershed to the whole dusty plain, which 
‘but for them would be a barren waste. 
Planted by roots deep down in the earth, 
even such a range as this may rank with the 
clouds and the sea in quiet grandeur, and 
unfailing beauty and bounty to the whole 
domain out of which they rise. 

Turn now eastward towards the vale of 
Pewsey, to the curved slope above Alton 
Barnes, and you may easily discern another 
feature of the Wiltshire Downs. It is more 
than two miles away, but there on the hillside 
appears one of the White Horses for which 
the county is famous, and one of which 
“Tom Brown” has made immortal in the 
Scouring of the White Horse. It looks but 


.a tiny thing at this distance, and little can be 


said for its beauty, but in reality it is of 
somewhat gigantic proportions, being upwards 
of 180 feet in height and 167 in length, and 
of far more truly equine proportions than its 
famous rivals at Uffington and Westbury. 
It is said that on a clear day a pair of good 
“eyes can make it out from the mound at Old 
Sarum, just twenty miles away. 

But our way lies upward, and after a long 


‘climb of forty minutes along that narrow 


path which zigzags in a wearisome fashion the 
whole way, we at last reach tne summit of Tan 
Hill, with a panorama of wild, sloping hills 


.and downs on all sides of us. And here the 


fresh breeze comes sweeping over the open 
plateau like a draught of nectar. The sun- 
shine is still almost as unclouded as ever, 
but the sharp, bracing air, the noble out- 
spread circle of hills, the far-off rim of land- 
scape lost in the blue misty haze, the song 


-of the lark away up at heaven’s gate, the 


fragrance of golden furze, heather and wild 
thyme, are more than enough to make one 
forget all the toil, the heat, and even the 
thirst of the way. 

We are standing on a mound of chalk, 


carpeted with but a few inches of sweet, 
_grassy turf, to which the sheep of the South 


-Downs owe their goodly fleece as well as 
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flavour. All the curved and sloping hills 
around and below us are of a similar forma- 
tion ; and the strange thing is, that where we 
now stand ages and ages ago there flowed 
the waters of a wide ocean. Look across to 
the opposite hill and into the smoothly 
rounded hollow between us, now dotted with 
hundreds of nibbling sheep, and the mere 
curves will tell you that the sweep of waters 
alone could have shaped and fashioned it. 
Even the old British or Saxon earthwork on 
the adjoining summit owes some of its ter- 
raced strength to the waves which once 
flowed over its broad and massive bulk. If 
you want further proof of a marine soil here, 
a thousand feet above the sea-level, turn to 
the first heap of chalky stones on either side 
of you. Spend but a few minutes of careful 
search, and you will find the broken or 
powdered remains of reptiles, fish, sea- 
urchins, or other sea creatures, which once 
grew, crawled, or swam here, where now grow 
soft grass and flowers. In truth, not an 
atom of the whole chalky mound but what 
was once part of some living animal or plant, 
seaweed, shell, or fish. 

If time permitted, it would be an easy and 
pleasant task to point out, not half a mile 
away, the ancient and famous Wans-dyke 
(about which so much has been written, and 
sO many an antiquarian battle has been 
fought), which may still be traced over hill 
and dale up to Marlborough. But our space 
is exhausted, and we can but glance for a 
moment away to the south, where, if your 
eyes are keen enough, you may make out one 
thin faint line that cuts the grey horizon— 
the famous spire of Salisbury. 

As we wander slowly homewards, down the 
hillside and across the waving fields of wheat, 
we recall the words of a painter and a poet, 
as full of wisdom as they are of beauty: 
«“ Without mountains and hills the air could 
not be purified, nor the flowing rivers sus- 
tained. But these are the least of their 
services to man. To fill the thirst of the 
human heart for the beauty of God’s working, 
to raise it into wonder and joy and thanks- 
giving—this is their higher, nobler mission,” 
which stands fast for ever unto fruit that 
endures. 
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THE STORY OF HANNAH 


By W. J. DAWSON, AutnHor oF “THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 


‘¢ Lonpon IpYLLs,” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GRIEF OF MARY ANNE 


*T was during this 
Eastertide, 
while the 
events I have 
recorded were 
afoot, that 
Mary and I sat 
one Sunday 
afternoon in 
the old attic, 
engaged in 
earnest discus- 
sion. Mary, in 
direct contra- 
vention of all 
established 
usage, had a 
doll upon her 
lap, which she 
called “the Orphan.” The Orphan had 
lost one of his legs, and the other was in 
a precarious condition; likewise his coun- 
tenance had never quite recovered the 
effects of a prolonged immersion in a ditch, 
wherein his previous guardians had _ in- 
advertently left him. Mary, who had strict 
Sabbatarian notions of her own, would not 
have thought of paying the least attention to 
either of her other dolls on the Sunday; 
but, as she put it to the minister, “ this one 
was an Orphan, and would be so lonely ;” 
and on that plea the Orphan had been spared 
the indignity of spending his Sabbath in the 
cupboard. Mary had, however, condemned 
him to an even worse fate; and the dilapi- 
dated Orphan was now reclining ungracefully 
in a basin of tepid water, this being Mary’s 
remedy for the bad cold in the head with 
which, she affirmed, he was afflicted. 

Having put the Orphan to soak, Mary was 
at a loss for occupation, and hence the con- 
versation turned upon that most fascinating 
of all subjects, what we meant to be when 
we were “ grown-ups.” 

“T know what profession I’m going to 
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be,” she said, with decision. 
be a mother.” 

‘‘ That isn’t a profession, you silly,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes, it is,” she said gravely. “It was. 
the profession of the Virgin Mary!” 

This puzzled me, and I could find no. 
answer. While I was meditating a suitable 
reply, Mary produced from the cupboard an 
old print of the Madonna and the Child, and: 
laid it before me with great deliberation. 

“‘Isn’t she sweet ?” she said. “ And isn’t 
she sad? She looks as if she knew the baby 
was going to die.” 

I, seeing no such subtle meaning in the 
print, was about to sniff contemptuously, 
when Mary said solemnly : 

“And I know where she lives. 
her. But it’s a secret.” 

At the word secret, I pricked up my ears. 
I had small faith in Mary’s power of dis- 
covering anything that was indiscoverable to 
me, but the afternoon of Sunday was a dull 
time, and I was thirsting for a sensation. 
Therefore, I answered cautiously : 

‘*T won’t tell, if you’ll only tell me.” 

“It’s in Peagrim’s Rents,” she said 
solemnly. ‘It’s a little house with the door 
always open. She sits there all day alone, 
with the baby on her lap. I’ve seen her.” 

Now, Peagrim’s Rents was a part of South 
Barton which we were forbidden to visit. It 
was a Cluster of poor cottages on the river- 
bank, in the oldest part of the town, where 
the river ran deepest. Here was an adven- 
ture ready to one’s hand. I glanced at the 
window, and saw the white clouds drifting 
up the sky, and heard the soft wind moving 
in the blossoming apple-trees. The house 
was quite still, mother was asleep, and father 
was reading in the study. Could we not 
steal out unnoticed, and make our pilgrimage 
to Peagrim’s Rents ? 

With a little persuasion, Mary consented. 
to the adventure, and we stole: downstairs 
on tip-toe, and made our way to the front 
door. How well I remember that afternoon, 
with its infinite tranquillity and brightness ; 
the far-off drone of the organ in the old. 
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church ; the houses fast: asleep in the sun- 
shine ; the calling of the rooks in the great 
elms beside the river; the whole earth, as it 
were, dreaming softly on the pillow of the 
peace of God. By-and-by we came to Pea- 
grim’s Rents, and Mary stood still with her 
finger on her lips. For there was the house 
and the open door just as she had described 
it; and inside, outlined against the sunlit 
wall, like a strong charcoal sketch on a 
yellow background, the woman and her 
child. She was quite young, with dark hair 
drawn in a thick coil on her neck, her face 
very pale, her eyes staring into vacancy, with 
a look of unspeakable pain. On her knees 
lay the child, holding in his tiny fist the 
finger which wore the wedding-ring. The 
whole thing was more like sculpture than 
life: so still, so monumental, so-remote, so 
expressive of immortal sorrow was it. We 
neither of us spoke: we were awed. Once 
the woman turned her eyes towards us, but 
something told us there was 

no mind looking out of 


ously at the young man, and asked, “* Who 
is the woman?” It struck him that it was 
a strange errand for Sprague to be engaged 
in. 

‘It’s a sad case,” said Sprague. “ The 
woman’s husband is away at sea. She came 
to live here only a month before the child 
was born, and ever since the child was born 
her mind has been afflicted. She has for- 
gotten all the past—otherwise she is simple 
and inoffensive enough. Overton says she’ll 
be quite well again in a month or two.” 

‘“ How do you know her?” asked the 
minister, with a lifting of his shaggy brows. 

“T heard her history in Barnstaple,” he 
replied. ‘“ There are some things in it which 
I can’t make known. Believe me, sir, she is 
greatly to be pitied. She is a woman and 
has suffered.” 

The minister put on his hat without a 
word. In the new and softer mcod that 
had befallen him since his own child’s death, 
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those darkened windows of 
vision. 

‘“Isn’t she sweet? and 
isn’t she sad?” said Mary 
in awhisper. “And I think 
she knows the baby’s going 
to die.” 

When we once more came 
out upon the High Street, 
her voice took a bolder tone. 
*¢Dolls isn’t real,” she ob- 
served. ‘ When 
I’m a grown-up, 
I’m going to keep 
a house for real 
little children. 
And I shan’t mind 
how naughty they 
are, as long as they 
don’t die.” 

It was a night 
or two after this 
adventure that 
Sprague came to 
the house late, 
asking the minister 
to come at once 
to baptize a dying 
child in Peagrim’s 
Rents. The min- 


ister looked curi- 
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“ Dear Child, I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost” 
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he felt a keen eagerness to be of service to 
the unhappy. It pleased him also to find 
Sprague manifesting an interest in human 
suffering ; he took it as a sign of grace. 

There had been a heavy storm of rain 
during the day, but it had now spent its force, 
and the stars hung clear in the heavens, and 
were reflected in the rain-pools. The two 
men went rapidly up the High Street, crossed 
the market-place, and plunged into the narrow 
lane that led to Peagrim’s Rents. Presently 
they halted at a half-open door. The melan- 
choly rush of the river filled the air, and in 
the moments when its voice sank, the fretful 
wail of a child could be heard. 

A decent, grey-haired woman—a_ neigh- 
bour—met them at the door. “ The little 
’un’s pretty bad,” she explained, “ but Mary 
Anne don’t know. Her mind’s sort o’ 
mazed, sir. An’ so I thought I’d better 
send for some one to baptize the little dear 
before ’twas too late.” 

The minister nodded and looked round 
the room. A fire burned low in the grate, and 
the hearth was fresh swept. ‘The room was 
immaculately clean. Above the mantel was 
a plain black miniature frame, from which 
the portrait had disappeared. ‘The ring by 
which it hung was fastened to the frame by 
a gilded acorn. There was something 
vaguely familiar in it; but the association it 
suggested was weak and momentary, and was 
obliterated instantly by the stronger emotions 
of the scene. For, beside the fire sat poor 
Mary Anne, her eyes wide with pain, and 
with a mindless smile upon her mouth. All 
her soul was summed up in those dark, dilated 
eyes, which were fixed upon the pinched 
white face of the child, lying on her knees 
like a log. The only sign of life in the child 
was the restless, irresponsible movement of 
the hands. Those small irresponsible hands 
clutched and beat at the air incessantly, as 
the aching throat became more and more 
choked with the dreaded fungus of diphtheria. 
From time to time the little mouth gave a 
stifled wail, like the death cry of a drowning 
creature, 

“If you'll sit down a minute, sir, I'll get 
things ready,” said the woman. ‘“ Mary 
Anne, I’ve brought you the minister.” 

The girl gave no sign. She incessantly 
passed her fingers over the tiny rings of the 
child’s hair, murmuring in a voice like the 
cooing of a dove, “ Dear child, dear child.” 
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The woman, rummaging in a drawer, pro- 
duced a clean white handkerchief, and 
spread it on the table. Then she filled a 
blue basin with water, and placed it on the 
handkerchief. When this was done she 
touched the girl, and said, “Now, deary, 
we’re ready.” 

At the words some sense of the meaning 
of the scene seemed to penetrate through 
the obscurity and disorder of the girl’s mind. 
She rose slowly from the low chair where 
she had been sitting. She held the child 
with extreme gentleness, so that he should 
not feel the movement. The candle-light, 
striking on her face, threw deep shadows 
under her eyes, and painted a pathetic image 
on the wall. It was more than ever like a 
charcoal sketch of a Madonna and Child ona 
yellow background. 

The minister read softly the tender words 
about bringing the children to Christ that 
He might bless them. His thoughts were 
far away while he read. Insensibly the 
image of his own lost child mixed itself with 
the scene. The sound of the river outside, 
swelling now and again on the currents of 
the wind, seemed to sigh, “My boy, my 
dear little boy.” He was surprised at his 
own emotion. Was this new softening of all 
that was within him but another sign that 
the end was near: a mystic hushing of the 
energies that had made him so firm and 
strong-willed, before the sunset hour and the 
quiet night ? 

At last he came to the words, ‘* Name this 
child,” 

There was a pause, in which he was able 
to collect his thoughts, and fix them more 
attentively on the scene of the moment. 
But by this time the faint light of intelligence 
which had momentarily quickened the girl’s 
thoughts had died out again. She stood 
rigid, with the old sad, vacant smile upon 
her mouth, whispering softly to herself, 
‘* Dear child.” 

“ Now, Mary Anne,” said the woman, 
“‘ give the poor little thing a name, deary. 
The minister’s waiting.” 

‘*Name this child,” said the minister 
again. 

*‘ Call it ‘ Dear child,’ that will do,” said 
Mary Anne in a low voice. 

‘But that’s no name at all,” said the 
woman. ‘‘It must have a Chrissen name, 
deary—William or John, or somethin’ like 
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that. You can’t go an’ call a baby ‘ Dear 
Child’ as though it was a Chrissen name. 
If it grows up it must have a name differen’ 
to that.” 

“It won’t grow up,” said the girl in a 
clear, piercing voice. ‘O my God, it’s dying 
now.” 

The girl fell upon her knees, holding the 
child to her bosom. It was clear enough 
that she had spoken the truth—the child 
was dying. The minutes were slipping 
away. By midnight it would matter little 
how the child was named. The minister 
felt the tears smarting in his eyes, and took 
his resolve. 

“Tf it will comfort her, so let it be,” he 
said. 

He lifted the child gently from her arms, 
and stretched out his right hand tg the blue 
basin standing in the middle of the table, 
and dipped his fingers in the water. 

“ Dear Child: I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. May God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, bless 
and keep you to eternal life.” 

And even as he said the words a slight 
tremor shook the little body, and the gates 
of life had opened once, and shut again for 
ever. 

The girl looked up in an agony. “O 
cruel, cruel,” she cried, “to strike one so 
small. O my God, what will e say when he 
knows the child is dead ?” 

Sprague laid his hand gently on her 
shoulder. “It will all come right one day,” 
he began. 

“© cruel, cruel,” wailed the girl. ‘‘ Love, 
and death, and the sea—an’ ail are cruel. 
There’s a voice from the sea, an’ the tide is 
at the turn, an’ the water cries and moans.” 

She bowed her head over the dead child, 
and wept. 

“We can do nothing, let us go,” said the 
minister hoarsely. 

The grey-haired woman opened the door 
and showed them out, saying, “She'll be 
better now the tears hev’ come, poor deary ; 
but her mind’s quite gone. ’Tis terrible 
hard on one so young, sir.” 

Sprague walked home with the minister 
under the starry skies, and as they walked 
the minister’s heart was opened to the 
young man as it had never been before. 

“JT thank you for calling me to this 
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night’s duty,” he said. “I fear that I have 
not for many years done what I ought to do 
for the sorrowful.” 

‘‘Tt’s not easy to discover those who need 
us most,” said Sprague. “They do not 
seek us. We have to seek them.” 

He paused a moment, and then said in 
his impulsive way: “I sometimes feel very 
sorry, sir, for allwomen. They have to suffer 
so much—so much more than men. J 
cannot understand a man being unkind to 
women,” 

‘‘Few men are so intentionally,” said the 
minister. ‘ At least, let us hope so. But 
many are unintentionally. There are some 
lines I learned when a boy—perhaps you 
know them : 


‘* A want of thought’s a want of kindness, 
A mental blemish, and a moral blindness.” 


“No, I never heard them,” said Sprague. 
“But I feel them to be true. Almost all 
the great wrongs of the world are done for 
lack of thought.” 

He was thinking of Mary Anne as he spoke, 
and of that history of which he alone at the 
time held the key. Perhaps in that silent 
interchange of impressions which can exist 
between two minds without the medium of 
words, the minister recognised the drift of 
his thoughts. 

“That poor girl?” he began, and then 
stopped. 

“Yes,” said Sprague, “that is her tra- 
gedy.” 

*‘ She seems to have suffered much.” 

«And innocently. Some day, when the 
cloud passes from her mind, you will know, 
sir.” 

The minister said no more. He was so 
accustomed to reticence himself that he had 
no desire to challenge the reticence of another. 
When he parted with Sprague he shook his 
hand warmly. For the first time he felt a 
dawning sentiment of regard for him. 

Three days later poor Mary Anne’s child 
was buried in that ragged corner of the 
graveyard where the poor lay. Sprague 
alone stood beside the grave in the drizzling 
rain, and Mrs. Pugh and Thomas, who 
happened to be driving past the church- 
yard at the hour of the funeral, saw him. 
Neither said anything, but Mrs. Pugh’s eyes 
rested on the solitary mourner with a curious 
gleam of malice. 
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As the sunshine grew hot upon the land 
Mary Anne ventured cut, and was sometimes 
seen in the streets of South Barton. The 
cloud had not lifted from her mind, and her 
face wore the aspect of a settled sorrow. 
She sometimes walked with her arms gathered 
up before her, as though they held a little 
child. The rude jeered at her, and the 
merciful pitied. 

*‘Isn’t she sweet? And isn’t she sad?” 
said Mary, when we met her. “ P’raps she 
doesn’t know her little boy’s gone back to 
heaven. I ’spect it has just flown away like 
a bird, an’ she can’t find him nowhere.” 

It was a fixed belief with Mary that all 
very young children had wings. I have 
secn her anxiously examining the shoulders 
of her dolls to discover them ; all except the 
Orphan ; but he was a very human doll, and, 
moreover, elderly. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MIDNIGHT DIPLOMACY 


“ Now, I wonder,” said Mrs. Pugh, about a 
fortnight after the events already recorded, 
“what you’ve been thinking of, Pugh. No 
doubt you think as you’re mighty clever, an’ 
don’t want no help of a woman, even if she 
is your own lawful wife, but let me tell you, 
Pugh, you’ve been acting like a fool, and 
there’s a good many people as can see it 
besides me. I’ve borne it as long as I can, 
an’ now I’m going to speak.” 

It was Sunday night, and Mrs. Pugh was 
in the act of going to bed. She had already 
screwed her long black ringlets up in curl- 
papers, which gave her an aspect of pugnacity 
and ferocity. She was a large woman, with 
a square jaw and a red face. She delighted 
in a reputation for great energy, and was 
usually bad-tempered on Sundays, because 
on these days her energies were denied their 
natural outlet. Mr. Pugh was accustomed, 
when not engaged in public duties, to spend 
the Sunday afternoons in profound slumber, 
uneasily balanced on two chairs in the 
shop-parlour. This conduct on the part 
of Mr. Pugh always excited her contempt, 
and she usually marked her sense of his 
criminal indolence by sitting upright in a 
wooden chair, directly opposite to him, en- 
gaged in a more or less exhaustive study of 
Adam Clark’s “Commentary.” She felt that 
it would do him good, whenever he opened 
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his eyes, to recognise her more pious occu- 
pation. She hung over his dreams like a 
nightmare. She was not the sort of woman 
to fail in her duty because it was unpleasant. 

His conduct had been more than ever 
odious to her that particular afternoon. He 
had slept steadily for two hours, and had 
never once opened his eyes. All her display 
of pious interest in Dr. Clark’s “Com- 
mentary ” was thrown away upon him. This 
was all the more annoying to her, because 
Dr. Clark afforded no compensating plea- 
sure. She only chose his ‘‘ Commentary,” 
because it was the heaviest book in the 
house. If you think that it is your duty 
to sit upright in a wooden chair on Sunday 
afternoon, and read an undesirable book, you 
should always choose the most ponderous 
book in the house. The general impressive- 
ness of the spectacle is greatly increased by 
such a course. 

On this afternoon the sense of her un- 
merited futility as a moral spectacle had 
weighed upon her spirits. Gradually, as she 
listened to the shameiess snores of Mr. Pugh, 
she had let her thoughts wander to other 
subjects. In the first place there was the 
dismissal of Mr. Romilly, in which she had 
never been consulted. The famous meeting 
in the shop-parlour had been held on a day 
when she had gone to visit a friend at Barn- 
staple, and she had had no opportunity of 
overhearing what was said. ‘Then, there was 
the subject of Mr. Scaley, which presented 
many points for consideration. She did not 
like Mr. Scaley. She objected to the 
frequency of his visits. She thought that 
she discovered slyness in his eye, and she 
did not trust him. His manner toward her 
was always constrained. It was all very well 
for Pugh to wish Scaley to marry Pris- 
cilla, but how did he know that that 
astute gentleman had any such intentions? 
Besides, her ambitions flew much higher. 
On this very visit to Barnstanle, she had met 
more than one young man who would have 
made an excellent match for Priscilla. The 
life of a Methodist preacher’s wife was, after 
all, a poor thing. Scaley wouldn’t rise much, 
and that would mean that Priscilla would 
lead a vagabond life in poor houses on 
narrow means. But that was just like Pugh. 
He never could see a foot before his nose. 

Then there was the case of Thomas 
Thomas was her darling, and it was obvious 
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that of late he had been out of spirits. Ever 
since the day of the primrose-raiding she had 
noticed that he had become more morose 
and dejected. Was he in love? If so, with 
whom? All at once it occurred to her that 
Pugh had reported that Thomas had be- 
haved very strangely at the minister’s tea- 
party. There had been a reasonable sus- 
picion that Thomas had held the hand of 
Georgianna under the table. It was one of 
the chief faculties of this admirable woman 
to jump to conclusions with great rapidity ; 
and, since there was no one else for whom 
Thomas had manifested the slightest pre- 
dilection, it was obvious that he was in love 
with Georgianna. 

This idea started her energetic mind in 
a new direction. It was true that the 
Romillys were poor ; but, then, all ministers 
were poor. But they were what she called 
“a nice family.” They had ideas beyond 
the run of people in South Barton. Georgi- 
anna was a good-looking girl, and Thomas 
might do far worse. Besides, she was un- 
easy about Thomas. She had her suspicions 
that he was not so steady as he might be. 
Now, if he were married, he would soon 
settle down ; and, in short, it was his duty 
to marry, and if the dear boy wanted Georgi- 
anna he must not be denied. 

It was at that point that she determined 
to have it out with Mr. Pugh that very 
night ; a determination which she was now 
engaged in carrying into effect. 

Mr. Pugh had already completed his night 
toilet, and was safely ensconced beneath the 
blankets, from whose hospitable depths he 
replied that he wanted to go to sleep. 

“‘T wonder you ain’t ashamed of yourself, 
Pugh, talking about going to sleep when 
you slept two hours by the clock this very 
afternoon. You can’t be really sleepy, so 
don’t pretend you are. The fact is, you 
never do want to hear me say anything. 
You’re always running away when I want to 
talk to you, and it’s my belief you do it on 
purpose. But you can’t run away now, and 
I’m going to talk to you, so you may as well 
listen.” 

Here she gave her last curl a vicious 
twist, which left it sticking up in its paper 
sheath like a hostile horn. She stood at 
the end of the bed and surveyed its occupant 
with disdainful regard. If the horn had been 
a little bigger, one might have imagined that 
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she was about to gore him. Nature, how- 
ever, had given her a much direr weapon of 
attack in her tongue. 

‘Well, what is it you want to say? For 
’eavens sake say it and get it done! ” 

“Yes ; that’s just likeaman. First show 
a woman as plain as plain as he doesn't 
want to hear what she says, and then swear 
at her, and tell her to say it quick.” 

“7 didn’t swear.” 

“Yes, you did. You said ‘for heaven’s 
sake,’ and that’s swearing. I wonder at 
you, Pugh, and you a local preacher and a 
cizcuit steward, too! ” 

“Well I wish I wasn’t a circuit steward, 
if that’s any comfort to you. I get nothin’ 
but bother out of it. There’s that fellow 
Craske hev’ been goin’ round, an’ raisin’ no 
end of a spuffle. ’E told me to my face 
to-day that next quarterly meetin’ come 
June, ’e’s goin’ to show me who’s master.” 

“Very like. I’ve no doubt you’ve been 
doing something as you shouldn’t.” 

“Of course,” he replied with bitterness, 
goaded at last into sitting up in the bed. 
“That’s just like you. You don’t know 
what I’ve been doin’, but you’re ready to 
say at once it’s all wrong. There never 
was a woman yet what ’ad any sense 0’ 
justice.” 

“ Well, suppose you teach me a little, by 
setting me the example. If the women’s 
unjust it’s the men as teaches ’em how to 
be.” 

“ Why, what ’av I done now?” said the 
astonished Pugh. ‘There ain’t a woman 
in South Barton does more as she likes than 
you, Maria, an’ then you tell me I’m unjust 
to you.” 

“©, I dersay. I don’t deny as you’re 
just to me ina way. You let me do as I 
like ’cause you can’t help it. But as seon 
as I go away for a day what do you do but 
start hatching mischief? And from what I 
can see, a pretty mess you’re making of it.” 

“I s’pose you mean about sendin’ Romilly 
away? Well, I didn’t know as you was so 
fond o’ ’im. I’ve ’eard you say enough 
against ’im anyway. ’Ow long is it since 
you’ve been so fond of ’im, Maria?” 

“TI don’t care for Romilly, an’ that you 
know, Pugh. But if you don’t care for the 
happiness of your childrenI do. You never 
could see a foot before your nose. You 
think as Scaley cares for Priscilla, don’t you ? 
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Well, he don’t. I’ve watched him. I saw 
him in the garden this very afternoon, when 
I was looking out of the back window, and 
what was he doing but taking a photograph 
out of his pocket and kissing it ?” 

“ And ’ow do you know as it wasn’t 
Priscilla’s ?” 

‘Know? Why, where do you think my 
eyes was, Pugh? As soon as Priscilla came 
out he slipped it in his pocket as sharp as 
sharp. Would he ha’ done that if it had 
been Priscilla’s, I’d like to know? ” 

“ You don’t say?” exclaimed Pugh, who 
was at last thoroughly interested. “Why I 
put it to ’im only last week, an’ said, ‘I 
s’pose you’ve ’ad lots 0’ chances o’ gettin’ 
married before you come to us?’ An’ ’e 
said, ‘ Well I dersay, I might a ’ad, if I’d 
been carin’ for them. But my ’eart’s been 
in my work all along. It’s not till just lately, 
so to speak, as I’ve thought o’ marryin’,’ 
says ’e. An’ then ’e smiled an’ looked 
knowin,’ an’ I thought by the way o’ ’im that 
’e meant as ’e’d begun to care for Priscilla.” 

“© yes, Scaley’s no fool. He can see 
as far into a brick wall as most people. He 
can see very well what you want. And he 
knows very well what he wants. He’s just 
making a catspaw o’ you, that’s what 
Scaley’s doing. He knows as you can get 
him into South Barton to succeed Romilly 
in August. But you mark my words, Pugh. 
As soon as ever he gets into the preacher’s 
house over there he’ll drop you. He’ll go 
away an’ get married on the sly. He’s like 
a dog pretending to be interested in a little 
bone because he wants to get the other dogs 
to come after it, and as soon as they’re all 
quarrellin’ for it, he’ll just trot off after a 
bigger bone he knows of round the corner. 
That’s the sort of man Joseph Scaley is, aind 
I don’t trust him a yard further than I can 
see him.” 

“ Well, if I thought that——” 

“You can think it as soon as you like 
then, for you may depend on it, it’s true. 
And what’s more, Priscilla don’t care for 
him. I’ve heard her making fun of him. 
And if Scaley was shod with gold he shouldn’t 
have Priscilla unless she cared for him. 
Besides which, she can do lots better than 
Scaley. Joseph Scaley won’t never be Presi- 
dent o’ the Conference. He won’t never 
rise much, you'll see. And there’s any one 
o’ Priscilla’s cousins as ’ud be glad to take 
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her, let alone young Perks at Barnstaple, 
who’s getting a big business together, and is 
always. asking about her.” 

* Well, I can soon stop Scaley’s little 
game, if it comes to that.” 

“Yes, but you can’t get Romilly to stay 
on, can you? He isn’t that sort o’ man.” 

* An’ who wants ’im to stay on ? Nobody 
as I know on. I know I don’t, an’ it’ll be 
news to me if you say you do.” 

“ Yes, that’s right. Go on jeering at your 
own lawful wife. You’ve got a nasty spirit, 
you have, Pugh. You can’t never discuss 
anything reasonable, but must be always 
a-jeering.” 

“‘T didn’t jeer.” 

“Yes, you did. My feelings ain’t con- 
sidered.” At this point the horn shook 
violently, and Mrs. Pugh’s face displayed 
pugnacity tempered by tears. 

“ Well, I ain’t a-goin’ to sit ’ere talkin’ to 
you all night, Maria. I want to go to sleep, 
if you don’t. So will you kindly say what it 
is you’ve got to say, and be done wi’ it?” 

« I’m going to say what I like, an’ I won’t 
be hurried. It’s your nasty spirit, Pugh, 
that’s always leading you into mistakes. It’s 
all along o’ your nasty spirit that you wanted 
to get rid of Romilly. If you’d ha’ thought 
over it, or told me what you was intending, 
you’d ha’ seen perhaps that your own flesh 
an’ blood had claims upon you.” 

**T don’t see what my own flesh an’ blood 
’as to do wi’ it.” 

“No, but I do. That’s just like you. 
You don’t see as Thomas ain’t well. An’ 
you don’t know what’s the matter wi’ him. 
An’ you don’t care if the poor boy does fall 
into bad company. I can see if you can’t, 
an’ you may thank God as we ain’t all as 
blind as you. Thomes is in love with 
Romilly’s Georgianna. An’ what must you 
do, but go and send Romilly away ?” 

“Pooh! Georgianna’s as good as engaged 
to young Sprague up to the Bank.” 

“Ts she? Well, if she is, it’s not what 


Romilly approves, you may be sure. 
Sprague’s a worldly young man. I don’t 


believe as they’re engaged, and even if they 
was, it ’ud be a duty to break it off, for 
believers can’t have no happiness with un- 
believers.” 

“ Well, if you think I’m agoin’ to ’umble 
myself to Romilly, an’ get ’im to stay, all on 
account of Thomas, you’re mistcok, Maria. 
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I don’t say as Georgianna ain’t a nice sort 0’ 
girl ; an’ I don’t say as I care for Sprague. 
He’s a conceited young spuffler is Sprague. 
When Marson were at the Bank ’e used to 
let me do as I like. ’E never made no fuss 
if I overdrewa pound or two. But Sprague’s 
different. He fusses round as though it 
was a big favour ’e was doin’ me. An’ I’ve 
my suspicions o’ ’im. I don’t say as I 
wouldn’t like to be even wi’ ’im, but I ain’t 
going to Romilly hat in ’and, jest to punish 
Sprague; an’ I ain’t goin’ to do it neither 
for the sake o’ Thomas.” 

Mrs. Pugh began to breathe more freely. 
She saw that her diplomacy was succeeding. 
She had had nc idea till that moment that 
her husband cherished any antipathy to 
Sprague. This was a weapon out of which 
a great deal of use might be extracted. 

Now, ever since the hour when she had 
surprised the love-secret of the melancholy 
Thomas, this admirable woman had been 
engaged in developing her strategy. She 
was perfectly aware that Georgianna was 
engaged to Sprague, or, at least was reported 
to be. That was the insuperable difficulty 
which had weighed upon her spirits. But 
when her husband casually observed that he 
had his suspicions of Sprague, it flashed 
upon her that it might be possible to arouse 
suspicions in the minds of others. Suspicion 
is the cheapest and most deadly weapon with 
which you can attack an upright man. She 
left her post of vantage at the end of the 
bed, and sat down beside her husband. The 
pugnacity passed out of her face like a shadow, 
and even the aggressive horn on her forehead 
seemed to become limp, and to subside. 

In a few rapid words she communicated 
her diplomacy to Pugh. ‘I don’t want you 
to seem to _ interfere,” she concluded. 
“There ain’t no need. But it’s easy enough 
just to send a letter to Romilly an’ drop a 
hint. If it isn’t true it doesn’t matter, 
because Sprague can deny it. An’ while 
Sprague an’ Romilly’s standin’ off from each 
other, we may step in.” 

‘“Who’s to write it? I don’t want 
Romilly comin’ down ’ere, an’ makin’ no end 
o’ fuss about it.” 

‘He needn’t come. It can be what you 
call anonermous. Romilly knows your writ- 
ing, but he don’t know Thomas’s. Thomas 
can write it.” 

«‘ An’ what’s to happen then?” said Pugh, 
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who felt himself being urged upon a doubtful 
path, which might lead to very unpleasant 
possibilities. 

‘“‘ Well, then we can wait and see. I don’t 
want you to go and ask Romilly to stay on. 
I don’t believe he would. But you mark 
my words, you'll regret the day if you let 
Scaley get into his shoes.” 

“QO bother Scaley. ’E’s out o’ it. If ’e’s 
playin’ fast an’ loose with Priscilla, ’e can go 
to the devil, for all I care.” 

And such is the singular eccentricity of 
some people’s piety, that although this 
admirable woman had accused Pugh of 
swearing on much less palpable proof only 
ten minutes before, she now acquiesced with 
a smile in the fate invoked on Scaley. 

“ We needn’t trouble about Romilly at 
present,” she remarked. “ First of all we'll 
get rid of Sprague, and see what can be done 
for Thomas. Of course it ’ud alter matters 
if Thomas was engaged to Georgianna, an’ 
there’s plenty o’ ways of working things.” 

“TI don’t quiie like the idea o’ that letter 
though,” said Pugh, as he turned over to go 
to sleep. 

“ You needn’t trouble about that,” she 
retorted sharply. ‘ You can leave that to 
me and Thomas.” 

“’Ow much do you think young Perks is 
worth ?” he said, five minutes later. ‘“ I’ve 
’eard as his father left ’im a goodish bit, an’ 
Marson told me once that he’s got a lot o’ 
money out on mortgages.” 

But to this question there was no reply. 
Mrs. Pugh had studied Adam Clark’s 
‘Commentary ” all the afternoon, and had 
not had the advantage of a prolonged nap. 
She was already asleep. ‘The slumber was 
the deep and sufficing slumber of the suc- 
cessful diplomatist. 

It was Pugh who turned and tossed for 
the next hour, fearful of the treacherous 
sea of conspiracy on which he had embarked. 

When women some day take the business 
of the world in hand, it is likely that there 
will be a good deal of angry criticism over 
their methods, but there will be only one 
opinion of their energy. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MORNING DREAMS AND DEEDS 


THERE was a sense of great peace in the 
minister’s heart when he woke on a certain 
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‘The grey-haired woman showed them out” 


to Exeter. He felt as one who had closed 
his accounts with the world, and not alto- 
gether unsatisfactorily. 

He rose early, and went into the garden. 
The dew lay in little glittering spheres upon 
the leaves, and from the fresh earth there 
came the odour of life. The sky, of a milky 
azure, was full of warm light, and high, white 
clouds moved slowly across it. Everywhere 
the birds were singing, for the larks had 
long since been astir and the thrushes and 
blackbirds were practising their mellow 
bravuras in every bush. 

He walked slowly down the garden path 
meditating many things. The calmness and 
softness of the air stole into his thoughts. 
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Although he had been 
a minister sQ many 
years, he had _ never 
been a man of deeply 
devotional spirit. His 
nature was too hard of 
fibre for the tender fire 
of mysticism. Yet, at 
certain intervals, there 
had come upon him 
that special sense of 
the spirituality of life, 
which rarely fails to 
affect thoughtful men 
at some period or 
other of their develop- 
ment. His heart was 
full of these emotions 
now. ‘Man walketh 
in a vain show, and 
disquieteth himself in 
vain.” The ancient 
words echoed through 
his mind Jike a solemn 
voice. It called to him 
from the innermosttran- 
quillity of a world far 
away, where “the evil 
perturbations and_in- 
ordinate desires” of 
this life have no place. 
He looked upon him- 
| self and his life with 
’ quiet vision, as if he 
already were de- 
tached from it, and 
judged it as a thing 
apart, in which his 
active partnership had ceased. 

From these remote visions his mind slowly 
came back to the practical affairs of his own 
life. 

He had almost made up his mind that 
he would retire at once from the active work 
of the ministry. It was clear that his day 
was over. To lag superfluous on the stage 
would mean humiliation and insult. Every 
man should so arrange his life that there 
was a quiet interval before the curtain 
fell. We prepare for life; we should 
also. prepare for death. There was 
surely some humble cottage somewhere 
that would contain him and his broken 
fortunes. He would have at least his 
books and a garden. Some of the wisest 
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men had asked for nothing more, and why 
should he? 

He reckoned that if his investment in the 
C.E.B.S. brought him in the promised six 
per cént. he might count, with his pension, 
on nearly £90 a year. He pictured to him- 
self what could be done with such a sum, 
and saw himself the proprietor of the small 
cottage and the large garden which poets 
and philosophers have made almost the 
symbol of human happiness. He grew quite 
light-hearted at the thought. 

As he walked up and down the path he 
heard the stir of pleasant domestic sounds 
in the kitchen, and he began to think of 
Georgianna. What a good girl she was! 
How patient and laborious she had been 
through all these years! It was true that 
he was not satisfied with her engagement. 
He had never actively assented™to it. In 
faci, there was a selfish prompting in his 
heart which would make it difficult for him 
to relinquish the girl to any suitor. In his 
own way he loved her, and with a much 
deeper passion than he suspected. Still, he 
was bound to admit that some day she would 
have to marry, and that 
Sprague was a really eligible 
suitor. But Sprague was 
too modern for him, a man 
of a new generation which 
he did not understand. 

He was interrupted in 
his thoughts by Georgianna 
herself coming to tell him 
breakfast was ready. 

In her clean morning 
dress, and with her fresh 
morning colour, she looked 
charming. Her quiet grey 
eyes invited confidence 
and love. He would liked 
to have told her this; but 
he could not have done it even had 
worlds depended on it. He kissed 
her, however, softly on her fore- 
head. 

“T was thinking of you,” he said. 

“ Of me, father ?” 

“Yes. I want you to tell me 
something quite honestly. Do you 
love Sprague ?” 

She blushed, and then = said 
quietly, “ Yes. I do.” 

He had expected the reply, and 






yet it stirred a vague hostility in him to hear it. 
Perhaps it was a pang of jealousy that 
suddenly broke up the peace of his morning 
thoughts. All his old prejudices against 
Sprague rushed back upon his mind with 
renewed force. His face hardened, and 
the old dictatorial note vibrated in his 
voice. 

“Well, I don’t like him. He is a young 
man of loose thoughts. He is of the world, 
worldly. I’m sure he has no real sense of 
religion.” He had certainly meant to say 
nothing of the kind. It was simply the 
passing through him of this irresponsible 
wind of prejudice. The moment he had so 
spoken he regretted it, for he saw the pain 
in Georgianna’s eyes. 

‘Well, well,” he added, “ don’t let us say 
any more about it. You love him, so I 
suppose that ought to be enough.” 

“No, it’s not enough,” she answered, 
with a note of passion in her voice. ‘ What 
has he done that you should dislike him so ? 
What do you know against him? It’sa 
cruel thing to talk as you do about him, 
father, and especially when you know nothing 
wrong against him.” 

“ Well, you know 
what I mean, 
Hannah. He isn’t 





‘« He was interrupted in his thoughts by Georgianna herself’ 
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of us. 
us.” 


I don’t feel that he belongs to 
“ He’s none the worse for that. He’sa 
good man.” 

“I only spoke for your good.” 

She was tempted to reply that she also 
had only spoken for his good. In her, how- 
ever, anger was always shortlived. She had 
grown also to regard her stepfather with a 
curious mixture of pathos and humour. She 
knew what she called “his ways.” If his 
perversity sometimes hurt her, more often it 
amused her. In fact, it hurt no one but 
himself as a rule. 

‘¢ You’re a dear old dad,” she said with a 
laugh, as she kissed him, “but you don’t 
know cverything. You don’t know how 
goud fe is to me, and how much he respects 
you. Perhaps you will some day.” 

But he stood like an old battleship, with 
all his guns primed and bristling, and was 
not to be so easily cajoled out of the fight. 

“T daresay, Miss,” he growled. ‘ But 
you won’t get round me with kisses.” Never- 
theless he was very glad to have them. He 
intended to keep his guns primed and 
bristling still, but he did not object to a 
truce. Georgianna laughed quite merrily as 
she dragged him along to breakfast. At no 
moment, perhaps, had there been so near an 
approach to sympathy between them. 

Sometimes I think that when God judges 
us poor mortals, He will judge us only by 
our best moments, and will sedulously forget 
our worst. When a man gives a cup of cold 
water to a child out of pure sympathy, it is 
one of his best moments, and we are told 
that God remembers this, and makes much 
of it. It seems as though God were always 
watching for that rare and special moment 
when a pure kindness masters us ; and when 
we do indeed touch this happy mood of love 
and mercy, He is glad. If the devil judged 
the world, 10 doubt he would measure us 
by our worst moment ; but it is part of the 
magnanimity of God to take account only of 
the best hours in the lives of His creatures. 

This is a digression, of course, but it is 
one which has often occurred to me in 
writing the record of these dear human 
people with whom my own life was bound 
up. Why should I try to recollect all the 
little, painful angularities of character they 
displayed, the perversities, and harshnesses 
of temper, and dulness of comprehension, 
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and all the rest of it? Some things I must 
put down in order to give shade and per- 
spective to my picture, but I find no pleasure 
in recording them. The things that never 
fade out of memory are the acts of love and 
kindness—the picture, for example, of my 
father looking at me with God knows what a 
heart of pain, the night before I went to 
school, and that other little vivid etching on 
the palimpsest of the memory, of his turning 
slowly away from the railway station in the 
rain, and walking home after bidding me 
farewell. If I could, I would remember 
nothing but such episodes as these. And I 
think God will let all the rest go, when He 
remembers. 

The breakfast that morning was one of 
those rare and admirable hours. The very 
wind blowing in at the open window breathed 
of peace. Spirits of gladness came floating 
in with the scent of the spring fiowers and 
the vital odours of the renewed earth. 

In after years Georgianna vividly recalled 
that April morning and that happy meal. 
The small square table stood in the middle 
of the room, covered with its spotless cloth. 
On it was the firm yellow country butter, 
and the sweet, dark-coloured country bread, 
and a dish of fresh radishes, with their 
purplish-red skins, and a plate of fresh lettuce 
of a delicate green on the outer leaves, 
grading into creamy involutions at the centre. 
The wooden clock ticked upon the mantel. 
On the wall hung the map of England, which 
we children studied with a painful wonder. 
In a corner of the room near the door stood 
a low bookcase, with a few score books 
of history and biography, rejected from the 
more august company of their peers in the 
study, by reason of a quite undemonstrated 
lightness and frivolity. Under the window 
was the little work-table, over which day by 
day, for uncounted hours, that dear grey 
head stooped, and those busy hands moved. 
An open work-basket stood upon it, and 
some children’s clothes. 

During the meal the approaching exodus 
from South Barton was discussed, but 
wholly without bitterness. The painfulness 
of it—at least in its acute stage—-was past. 

‘¢ But I don’t want to leave, all the same,” 
said Georgianna. 

“For a very good 
answered with a smile. 

“No, it’s not that—altogether. 


reason, Miss,” he 


I love 
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this beautiful country. 
It makes up for a 
good deal.” 

“ There’s no doubt 
you ve beer very badly 
treated, William! ” 
said mother. 

“ Well, never mind 
that now. God knows 
best. After all, I’ve 
had thirty years of it, 
and it’s only natural 
that younger men 
should want a turn. 
If I could only think 
of a quiet place where 
we could live, I’d re- 
tire at once.” 

Thereupon places 








and neighbourhoods 
were discussed. It 
should be near the 
sea; the children 
would enjoy it so. It 
should be near a large town ; this might be so 
helpful when the children had to go out into 
life. And it must not be far from South 
Barton ; little Phil’s grave was there. In all 
these innocent schemes and plans the thought 
of the children was the dominating factor. 

“‘ What about Babbicombe ?” The cottage 
of which Sprague had spoken was there. 
But perhaps that would excite memories too 
sad and painful. It would be a dear, re- 
straining, purifying pain too. They would 
almost feel as though the child were with 
them there. They would look across the 
yellow sands, and think they saw him, born 
afresh out of the blue water, as cut of the 
mystery and depth of that eternal sea which 
had engulfed him. 

Well, they could think over it. They 
could ask Sprague about it. And then to 
these two tired hearts and the one fresh 
and youthful heart, there came delightful 
visions of what ihe sea would be on such a 
spring morning as this: the floor of sapphire 
sparkling in the sun, and the red and white 
sails moving softly up and down, and the 
sound of the little curled waves, as they ran 
along the shore. And if the cottage only 
had a garden, as no doubt it had! A long 
narrow garden perhaps, stretching down to 
the sea; with roses and wistaria on the 
walls, and a laburnum with its showers of 





“The breakfast that morning was ore of 
those rare and admirable hours ” 


yellow flame, 
and fruit- 
trees, whiter 
than the sea- 
foam with 
the sweet blossoms of the spring. Geor- 
gianna was all for roses, and crisp green 
turf, and humble country flowers, stocks, 
and sweetwilliams, and pinks, and Lon- 
don pride; and so it was necessary to 
remind her that to poor people gardens 
meant food as well as flowers. The garden 
they would need must grow potatoes; and, 
after all, the bean-flower was as fragrant as 
the rose, and as a work of art the big yellow 
trumpet of the marrow, with the bees buz- 
zing in its depths, could match the laburnum 
any day. 

“We shan’t have much to live on, but it 
will be enough with economy. And we 
shall be independent anyway.” 

“No more circuit stewards ! ” 

‘No more circuit furniture !” 

‘Our own house, our very own. 
delightful ! ” 

And then there foliowed the happiest 
chatter about furniture. Now, how much 
did it really need to furnish acottage? The 
Connexion, the great and wealthy “Con- 
nexion,” of which he had been a faithful 
minister for thirty years, allowed forty pounds 
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for the entire work of furnishing such a 
house as a retired minister was supposed to 
need. Now, was that enough? Upon the 
whole—“ with economy ”—they thought it 
was. A great deal could be done with forty 
pounds—that is, ‘with economy.” For 
instance, you would never think of buying 
new things. That would be an altogether 
foolish extravagance. The Crockfords had 
done that when they retired, and a pretty 
penny it cost them! A hundred pounds, 
at least! But they knew better than that. 
To attend sales, that was the thing. Every 
one knew that things often went for nothing 
at sales. Why, at that rate, they might almost 
do all they wanted for thirty-five pounds, and 
leave five pounds over for a nest-egg to 
begin independent housekeeping! And how 
delightful that would be! 

Of course they had had some things al- 
ready—they must not forget that. There 
were a dozen pair of old fine-spun linen 
sheets, long put away, and saved from 
vulgar uses for this supreme hour of retiring. 
And there was the silver teapot. And there 
were the books; they would cover the walls 
beautifully, as though that were the main 
function of books: a sentiment which might 
have made Howe, and Baxter, and Jeremy 
Taylor shake in their graves with indignation. 
And there were the sea shells, and the glass 
vases, and the little globes, one illustrating 
the round world, and the other the round 
heavens, which had stood time out of mind in 
the best room—all these would count, and 
would go with them, and would lend a 
habitable air to this visionary cottage by the 
sea. Really, one would think that to retire 
on ninety pounds a year was the height of 
human felicity, and it was surprising that 
they had not dreamed of it long before. 

And, of course, there would be a little 
chapel in the neighbourhood, where they 
would find friends, and would be treated 
with that respect which fallen and exiled 
greatness always merits—and sometimes re- 
ceives. There they could find a fertile field 
for good deeds, so that in the living of this 
new life the joy of charity might still be in- 
dulged. 

“Well, we shan’t get the cottage to-day, 
nor to-morrow ; so, perhaps, there’s enough 
said about it at present. It’s time we had 
prayers, now.” 

So, with infinite reluctance, the subject 


was relinquished, and the happy hour passed. 
It is surprising what a little imagination can 
do in closing up the wounds of the spirit. 
As they talked they had almost come to 
think that Pugh’s despicable conduct to- 
ward them was a truly divine kindness in 
disguise. When the psalm was read pre- 
sently, it was a psalm of praise, to one 
verse of which, about trusting in the Lord 
and waiting patiently for Him, no less a 
musician than Mendelssohn has lent immor- 
tal charm ; but I doubt if even Mendelssohn 
has given such touching emphasis to the 
theme as was given by that quiet voice, 
when it lifted itself up in humble faith that 
spring morning, in the shabby little Metho- 
dist manse at South Barton. And then the 
voice thanked God for His mercies, for 
sweet and refreshing sleep, and food, and 
raiment; for all His guidance and goodness, 
and went on to. mention the children one by 
one; and Hannah and her future; and the 
wayward youth who was on the sea; and 
closed finally with a humble petition, that it 
they had enemies they might be enabled 
to pity and forgive them. There are more 
people who open the day in this fashion than 
the people who write books and review them 
seem to imagine. And there are some of 
us who hear across long tracts of years these 
voices praying ; and whatever we hav® for- 
gotten in the past, we never forget these 
things. 

It was all so happy that morning, and 
the world was so full of innocent brightness 
that one would like to forget that evil minds 
and narrow hearts still worked within it. 
For these three people the sad and mon- 
strous dilemmas of life seemed quite over- 
past. Georgianna had her lover, end she 
knew that all opposition to him on her 
father’s part was fast melting away; and so 
she was happy. And the minister had dis- 
covered at last a quiet haven where he might 
drop anchor, and wait in peace for the call 
of the Pilot; and so he was happy. And 
the tired little woman, who had for so many 
years believed in his genius, and wondered 
at his non-success, saw that the hard battle 
was over for him at last; and so she was 
happy. And over them all brooded the 
soul of the lost little child, and somehow 
they believed that he played upon a diviner 
shore than the beach at Babbicoinbe and 
beheld with wondering eyes the very water 
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of life clear as crystal, flowing from the 
throne of God ; and so he was happy. And 
outside, in the garden, the morning wind 
came and went softly, and the birds sang, 
and the sunshine glittered; and so the 
whole world, thrilled in its inmost re- 
cesses by the gladness of the spring, was also 
happy. 

But the evil minds and narrow hearts 
of the world were still at work, and for them 
the spring morning brought only malevolent 
and bitter fancies. 

No sooner were prayers over than the 
postman’s knock was heard, and the minister 
took the letter as he went up to his study, 
and sat down to read it as he smoked. It 
was a blue, business sort of envelope, and he 
did not know the writing on it. He opened 
it and found a half.sheet of paper, such as 
people use for making out accounts, and the 
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large roundhand writing on it at once took 
his eye. The letter began abruptly, and 
it had no signature. It read as follows: 


« SrrR,—A man in your position ought to 
know what every one else is talking about. 
There are wolves in sheep’s clothing abroad, 
and the flock is in peril. Ask Mr. Sprague 
who the person called Mary Anneis. There 
are those who say she is his wife. This is 
common rumour. Is sucha man as this fit 
to make love to your daughter? The writer 
desires to remain unknown, but ke is your 

“FRIEND AND WELLWISHER. 

“ N.B.—He writes only under a sense of 

duty.” 


It was only half-past eight o’clock in the 
morning, and yet it seemed as if the night 
had suddenly come upon the earth. 





THE LITTLE CITY AND THE GRAVES ON THE HILL 


By E. H. BELL 


N the soft haze the little city below lay 
asleep and dreaming, or, was it only 
I who dreamed? Which was dream— 
which reality—the city with its dim 
threads of streets and shadowy houses, or the 
lonely height with its ancient graves? Up 
here, on every side the infinite ; below, the 
little city twice enclosed by walls made by 
man, and by the great ramparts of the hills. 
What an ephemeral thing seems that little 
city as it wavers to and fro in the mist? Is 
it less transitory than it seems? There is 
coming a time when it, too, shall pass away 
for ever, like the homes of the vanished race 
whose graves lie here on the hill; as these 
have been blotted out from the records of 
man, so shall our homes be. One roof-tree 
shall we have in the dust; it is part of our 
common destiny, but surely a part only. 
Numberless are the children of the little 
city who have faded away, generation by 
generation, into the shadows ; it is hard to 
compass the thought that, though they have 
worn the very stones of the streets, no trace 
of them shall be left here below—not even 
their graves. 


Of their sepulchres the ancient men made 
wiser choice than we. We do not lay our 
dead in such enduring tombs. 

Now and then a wanderer stops to muse 
by these solitary graves, or to listen, maybe, 
for echoes of voices long silent. 

A bright-winged chaffinch twitters as it 
flies from stone to stone of the grey cairn. 
A meditative horse grazes near by. The only 
sounds are the cropping of the grass, the 
bird’s note, and the faint bleating of a sheep 
which has strayed from the flock. 

It is a deep solitude, it lies heavily on the 
wanderer’s soul. 

By-and-by the horse lifts his head and 
whinnies at a far-off neigh, the bleating of 
the sheep is answered from a nearer pasture, 
and, with a burst of rapture, the bird flies off 
to join his mate. A simple thought comes 
into the wayfarer’s mind, and the solitude is 
no more so oppressive, nor the graves so 
silent. Did not the dead within them listen 
to these self-same voices before they slept? 
Nature, the loving mother, has folded back 
the cover of the ages, and the living man re- 
members that the dead men are his brothers. 
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She has said, with her deep, sweet voice, 
“my children.” 

On the fitful breeze comes a faint sigh of 
memory from the dim places of the dead. 

The sun looks for a moment from out the 
cloud; it is as if he had heard some old 
familiar cry; his rays fall aslant the graves, 
making golden the moorland grasses. His 
beams fell even so upon that far grey life 
when the men whose bones have mouldered 
here on the heights bent low in adoration 
of the Giver of Light. 

The day was as fair then as now. Men 
not only loved, they reverenced its shining 
spaces. Skies were as blue, the heather 
bloomed as red on hill and valley ; the west 
winds were as sweet. Summer, the glad- 
dener, was ever welcome to the sad heart of 
man. Sorrow and gladness walked hand in 
hand then as now. 

The sunlight glances from the graves down 
into the valley. Here and there a window- 
pane reflects it in the little city, then it moves 
onward to the river. For a fleeting moment 
we seem) to see that old bright pathway by 
which the spirits pass to Him who waiteth, 
where it is eternal day. We look for the 
footprints of the angels—then the mist closes 
in once more. 

On the hill-top it is clear still where only 
the great circle of the sky enfolds the living 
and the dead—the dead so long forgotten— 
they who loved and hated as we. To many 
a soul among them how dear were these 
wild, waste mours—the vision beautiful in 
very truth to wistful eyes that could see no 
fairer country. Men of mighty valour were 
their heroes, and, pagan though they were, 
doubtless they could also love the simpler 
virtues. All came and went. 


‘* Fach wandered forth into the void alone, 
Perchance amid the moan 
Of sobbing voices that entreated ‘stay,’ 
Of love that could not light the darksome way ; 
Night fell and silence. On the mountain crest 
They lay in dreamless rest.” 


In the valley how softly grey the haze is. 
Yet the little city is restless even in its 
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dreams. Its human hearts are ever astir; 
they are weary, they long for peace and 
struggle after her. Foolish little city. Can 
peace abide amid thy feverish dreamings ? 
Thou hast too many cares and fears ; thou 
dost not lie as securely in God’s hand as do 
the graves. 

Nevertheless, the mist embraces the city 
softly ; the hills beyond seemed a part of it. 
There are roads that lead out from it at 
many points wending up and away across the 
moorland ; hills and pathways melt together 
into the sky. From the hollow the trees 
begin to climb the Hill of Graves ; their dif- 
ferent shades of green brighten as they near 
the summit, leaving the mists behind. Ina 
clearing on the higher slopes lies a field of 
new-mown hay. The scent of the clover 
floats across the graves. The vivid green of 
the shorn field is pleasant to the eye; the 
swathes of hay are soft and homely. 

In that nook beyond the trees, where the 
moorland dips to the valley, a small thin 
cloud of smoke trembles upwards against the 
deep green of the firs. Yonder, in a further 
hollow, the gable of another homestead 
gleams white thiough the trees. 

Two figures come in sight, a man and a 
maid stepping gaily up the long hill; it is 
easy to see they are lovers. The clasped 
hands make the steep rocky path so light to 
climb, it might be as smooth as the level 
road on the plain below. They will sit 
among the graves with their hands still 
clasped. They will marry, and their children 
will play in the firelight beneath the roof-tree 
of the cottage in the hollow. Just now their 
talk is all of the happy home that will soon 
be theirs, of the little plot they will make so 
gay with flowers in summer, of the huge 
wood-pile they will stack against the winter. 

Homes of the hiil-folk, do your indwellers 
ever give a thought, I wonder, to those bygone 
hill-folk whose graves lie up here where your 
cattle graze? Once it was all theirs—hill, 
dale, and stream—the land they loved and 
left. To-day it is yours. ‘To-morrow—ah, 
to-morrow! To-morrow belongs to the 
great God, and that is well for His children, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HE holidays and the delightful 
weather which we have been having 
will no doubt account for the fall- 
ing off in the number of competi- 

tors for the prose and verse prizes this 
month. We trust, however, that there will 
always remain a sufficient number to enable 
us to keep the competitions open from 
month to month throughout the year. 
Enjoy the “ glad gifts of sunshine and sweet 
air” while you can, young readers of the 
SunpDAY MacazInE; the woods and fields 
are a long way better than books and pen 
and paper indoors; but do not give up a// 
your time to enjoyment and amusement of 
one sort only. Your competitions can be 
written quite as well in pencil under a tree, 
and a little voluntary work will make the 
play all the pleasanter. 

The prizes in the prose competition are 
awarded as follows; 


FIRST PRIZE 


THE BEST SERMON I HAVE 
HEARD. 

THE aim of this sermon, which was on 
‘Broken Homes,” and was preached by the 
Rev. John Watson, M.A., of Sefton Park 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, was to 
prove the truth of the Psalmist’s saying: 
“ Weeping may endure fora night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

The preacher said that when God took 
away a father, a man in the prime of life ; or 
a mother, with young children dependent on 
her care; or an infant on whom his parents’ 
hopes and affections had centred, it seemed 
‘a mere caprice or blunder of Providence.” 
He said that when a man’s heart had been 
well-nigh crushed with the weight of some 
sorrow, it was only natural that his mind 
should be filled with doubts and question- 
ings concerning the loving-kindness of God. 
If one believes in a God, one must needs be 
jealous about His character. Therefore, in 
proportion as we love God, in that propor- 
tion do we search our minds for answers to 
the questions and doubts that crowd around 
us in times of trouble. But the preacher 
also said that when trying to find reasons 


for the divine actions, we must always re- 
member that “we are the victims of the 
present and the imperfect, seeing only pro- 
cesses, not ends.” 

In concluding, Mr. Watson spoke of 
death’s power of promoting faith in the Un- 
seen. ‘It has often come to pass,” he said, 
“that at the touch of an unseen hand, hard 
and sceptical men have arisen, and set their 
faces towards God, for the hope of seeing 
again a golden head on which the sun was 
ever shining.” 

CISSIE PEMBERTON, 
(15 years), 
Princes’ Park, Liverpool. 


SECOND PRIZE 


THE BEST SERMON 


THE best sermon I have ever heard is rather 
a hard matter to decide, but I heard one I 
liked very much, on a Sunday evening, on 
missions, by a missionary evidently from 
China. 

The text for the sermon was taken from 
Gen. xli. 41, #.¢, Pharaoh said to Joseph, 
“See I have set thee over all the land of 
Egypt.” He likened Joseph to Christ ; as 
Christ was sold for money, so was Joseph. 
Christ was lowly, and now is in great glory; 
so was Joseph humbled and raised to power. 

The preacher said it was very strange how 
many of the old heathen writers had much 
the same views as we have. For instance, 
Capucius [Confucius] said, “ Do not unto 
others as you would they should zot do unto 
you.” This is no doubt a good [maxim], but 
how infinitely better is that of Christ: “ Do 
unto others as you would they should do 
unto you.” We should think of this in 
connection with the poor heathen, and think 
what we should like to have done [were we] 
in their place. 

Socrates said, “ No one would find out a 
true religion until some one came down 
from God.” 

The preacher said, “ The religion of the 
Chinese is mostly Buddhism ; they worship 
idols. The priests do not believe in the 
religion themselves. A priest told me that 
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he did it for a profession.” Fancy the priests 
not believing themselves ! 
EvA MAuD ATKINSON 
(13 years), 
Bedford. 
In the verse competition, the results of 
which are this month superior to those of 


the prose, the following are the prize- 
takers : 
FIRST PRIZE 
FATHER. 
Wuo comes home weary from his day of 


care, 
And seeks to rest his limbs in the armchair ; 
But finds, alas! the children’s playthings 
there ? 
My Father. 
Who in the night-time gets no sleep at all, 
But lies a victim to his baby’s squall, 
And in the morning says, “ he likes it all”? 
My Father. 
Who, when his limbs in easy-chair are laid, 
Has to endure his tyrant baby’s raid, 
And gets his visage smeared with marma- 
lade ? 
My Father. 
Who, when the ladies come his child to 
view, 
Has to look pleased, and smile benignly, 
too, 
When they all say, ‘* He’s very much like 
you”? 
My Father. 
CECIL BROWN 
(15 years), 
Sydenham, S.E. 
SECOND PRIZE 
MOTHER. 
THE sweetest picture I e’er saw 
Is one most dear to me ; 
I do not think in all the earth 
A fairer there can be. 


It is the face of mother dear, 
In her portrait on the wall ; 

Of all the many pictures there, 
It is the best of all. 


I never knew that mother dear 
Beyond her picture there, 
For she is in the heavenly land, 
And I will meet her there. 
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And when I reach that lovely land 
Which now a veil doth cover, 

The sweetest face that ineets me there 
Will surely be my mother. 


DoroTHy M. FArrRiie-BRUCE 
(10 years), 
Largs, N.B. 


Although there is no rhyme, and the 
metre is defective, the following deserves 
praise for its simplicity and tenderness : 


MY MOTHER 


I HAVE a dear, kind mother ; 
She always is so good ; 

For, if I am ill or troubled, 
She always comforts me. 


And when at school I’m puzzled 
With lessons hard ard dry, 

She cheers me up by saying 
You'll succeed in the end, my child. 


For we cannot expect all sunshine, 
As shadows must cross our path, 
To make us more fit for the kingdom, 

Our home in the beautiful sky. 


So when my mother grows older, 

If it please God to spare her to me, 
I will do all I can to repay her 

For all she hath done for me. 


Then, children, all value your mothers, 
Whoever you may be, 
For next to our I’ather in heaven, 
A mother’s love is the best. 
ELsigE ISABEL SAUNDERS 
(12 years), 


Ipswich. 


COMPETITIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FULY 20. 


First and Second Prizes (books to the value of tos. and 5s.) 
for an original Prose Paper not exceeding 250 words 
giving account of a holiday. 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 


Poem on any subject, not exceeding 20 lines. 


ConpiTions.—Age limit, not over seventcen years ; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. No MSS. returned. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS 


HEALED AND HOPEFUL 


WITH THE CHILDREN 





By THE Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn :* ‘‘Oh, who will show me Jesus Christ ?” 
> Lesson: John v. 1-16 
Text: ‘* While I am coming, another steppeth down 
before me.""—John v. 7 
PUTTING OFF 
HE man who said this was a very 
interesting person, and there are 
many people like him still. 

When he was quite a youth he 
had the first touch of a sickness which was 
certain to destroy him at last unless he got 
healed. Near the place where he lived there 
was a wonderful pool to which God sent a 
healing spirit at times, and then whoever 
stepped into the water first was made whole 
of whatever sickness he had. You may be 
sure that spot came to be like a hospital: if 
there was a poor, sick, pained creature any- 
where, he would try to get to that pool and 
be healed. It wagn’t very likely then to be 
an aristocratic spot: titles and rank and 
riches were made very cheap there, for 
everybody was ill of some sickness or other, 
so that no one could boast over another, 
and then—the healing pool was free to all, 
so you may be certain there was not much 
respect of persons among them. ‘Their 
trouble put them all on the same level. 

Now, when this particular man I am 
speaking about first felt the touch of his 
sickness, he was afraid enough, and wished 
to be healed, but he did not like to be 
thought one of that wretched, sickly crowd. 
His sickness was not just so bad, he said to 
himself; of course it would be better for 
him to get better, but there was no hurry. 
One of these days, when he happened to be 
in that direction, he would step along to the 
pool and be healed. This was the time that 
he would, when he would! He would be 
healed—of course—but he would choose his 
own time, and not have people look at him 
and pity him, as if he were one of the 
common, sickly crowd. 

He turned aside once or twice, in a care- 
less sort of way, to get healed, but there was 


* From ‘‘ Hymns for Children” 
XXV—35 


always somebody more earnest than himself 
who stepped into the water before him, so he 
came away, putting on the air of a man who 
had merely gone there out of curiosity. He 
was too proud to take his place with the rest. 

So it went on for a year—two years— 
many years—till his trouble grew so bad 
that he could hardly crawl. Then he 
thought it was time to be in earnest, and 
put his pride aside and wait with the rest 
from the time the sun rose till it set again. 
But do what he would he could not get 
healed: his sickness now made him move 
so slowly that somebody else was always be- 
fore him. He became alarm~d: he no longer 
said he would when he would : what he now 
said was—that he would when he could! 

Sut his sickness grew worse and worse as 
the years went by, and at last he lost all 
power to walk. He had to depend on 
others to carry him to the edge of the pool 
in the morning, and carry him home again 
at night: he was helpless himself. What a 
change this made in the man! At first he 
would when he wou/d, then he would when he 
could, but now he could net when he would! 

He saw how foolish his miserable pride 
had been: but for it he might have been 
healed long ago, and had all these years of 
health instead of wretchedness! You see, 
so long as he had confidence in himself he 
had put off and put off, and now he was 
utterly helpless and needed healing more 
than ever. Ah! he was a very humble man 
now, poor fellow ! 

Then he was ready for Jesus! We never 
are ready tor Jesus till our hearts are quite 
humble. When the Lord came along and 
heard the man’s sad story, He quietly bade 
him get up and walk. In earlier days the 
man would have scorned the idea of being 
healed so simply, but not now. He was very 
humble now, and the face of Jesus was honest 
and kind: he believed Him, tried to do what 
He commanded, and, lo! he was healed ! 

Ah! children, this is the whole gospel of 
pardon and salvation, if you will only think 
it out. We are pardoned and healed and 
saved when we give over trying to heal and 
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save ourselves, and just trust ourselves to 
Jesus, doing what He tells us. He is 
Saviour, and He will save every one who 
asks Him, but we never ask Him rightly till 
we put pride away, and come to Him humbly, 
to be saved by believing in Him—just as 
the worst sinner in the world has to do, 

Do not “ put off”; if you are too proud 
to stand the sneer and be called Christ’s 
boy or girl now, sin will do its work, and it 
will be harder every year for you to find the 
healing you need. Do not sayyouwill when you 
will, else you may have to say you will when 
you can, and then, maybe, you will one day 
have to say you cannot though you would. 

There is only one time sure for getting 
the mercy and healing of the Lord, and that 
is now, Do not put off lest worse happens 
to you, but trust the Lord when He may be 
found: call upon Him when He is near. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “‘ Jesus, self-forgetful” 
Lesson: John i. 37-51 
Text: ‘‘ When thou wast under the fig tree I saw thee.” 
—John i, 48 
WHAT TO SEE 


Tuis chapter is all about links. John sees 
Jesus, and then brings Peter; Philip finds 
the Lord and brings Nathanael to Him. Each 
link brings the next ; every one who is saved 
brings another. How soon the world would 
be brought to Jesus if every Christian did the 
same! Be Andrews, be Philips, be /inks. 

Nathanael had never seen Jesus before, 
yet as soon as he came to the Lord, Jesus 
showed He knew all about Nathanael. The 
man was astonished at this—it is one of the 
things. that always do astonish us when 
we come for the first time to Jesus—and he 
asked, ‘* Whence knowest Thou me?” Then 
Jesus gave this strange answer, “ When thou 
wast under the fig tree, I saw thee.” 

“ Under the fig tree!” what was he doing 
there? There is little doubt about it: he 
was praying. Pious Jews often made the 
great spreading branches of the fig tree their 
quiet praying-place where, undisturbed and 
unseen of men, they could pour out their 
hearts. to God. Ah! there is no place, 
however humble, that may not be made a 
temple of prayer. Have a place—your very 
own place—for prayer; whoever else may 
not. know it, Jesus will, Where do you 
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think my special praying-place was. when I 
was quite a little fellow? It was among my 
rabbits! It was a quiet place; no one 
came there unless he was invited, and very 
happy were the times I spent on my knees, 
with the rabbits munching all around me. 
I daresay the Lord, who saw Nathanael under 
the fig tree, saw me also among my rabbits, 
and heard my prayers too; and answered 
them fully after many days. 

But the grand lesson this text teaches is 
about the loving-kindness of Jesus. There 
is no doubt but He saw Nathanael at other 
times besides those in which he was praying ; 
He saw him when he was working, saw him 
when he was a bit cross and put out of 
patience, saw him when he failed to do 
exactly what he should have done, and saw 
him when he was doing what he oughtn’t to 
have done; but He says not a word about 
these times. - He talks about the time when 
the man was at his best, and about that time 
only. 

What a grand lesson is here for us all! 
There are two ways in which we may think 
about other people ; when they are at their 
worst, or when they are at their best. We 
can think of their failures and mistakes, or 
we can think of the good they have done, 
and the better things they are trying to do. 
This is best ; it is most like Jesus, and it is 
the way to make our own hearts like His. 
How much more beautiful the world would 
be if we all followed this example of the 
Lord! How much kinder, fairer, and better 
everybody would be found if we got into the 
habit of thinking only of the good that was 
in them, and the better boys and girls, and 
men and women they were trying through 
all their failures to be! And how much 
happier our own hearts would be! 

Think then of Jesus loving to look on us 
when we are at our best, and it will help you 
in trying to be like Him by thinking and 
speaking of people only for the good, and 
not for the evil, that is in them. 


THIRD EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, I would serve 
Thee” 


Lesson : John viii, 12-30 
Text: ‘‘ The light of life.""—John viii. 12 
ANCIENT LIGHTS! 
THERE is a curious thing you may often see 
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as you go about the streets. Sometimes, 
when a new house is being built, you will see 
on an old house next to it a notice stuck up 
with only these words on it: “ ANCIENT 
Licuts”! Somehow or other, these notices 
seem to be all alike ; a bit of a black board, 
with white letters painted on it in sucha 
way as to make you think it is the first 
attempt the.youngest apprentice has been 
making with his brush. All the same, there 
is the notice, and it looks very threateningly 
at the new building that is rising over against 
it. And it is meant to be threatening, for it 
is warning the people who are building. that 
house that they must not build so high, or 
sO near, as to darken the windows of the 
house on which the notice is stuck. If the 
people of this house have had the free light 
of heaven coming in upon them for so many 
years, then nobody has a right to deprive 
them of it, and they stick up that notice to 
warn people so, and warn them that they 
will “have the law of them” if they do 
obstruct their light. All of which is very 
good, and very wise, and just as it should be. 

You must also get ready a notice of this 
kind, and stick it up, plain and clear, where 
nobody will mistake what you are meaning. 
For there is a light that is better than the 
light of the sun, which you have now, and 
which you will always need, but there are 
many things and many people that will seek 
to darken that light if you let them. It is 
the light of life—the light of the life that is 
now, and the light of the life that is to come. 
Never, never, children, let anything darken 
that from your souls. Put up the words 
high and clear in your heart, “ Ancient 
Light ” ! the light which every one bas when 
he comes into the world, the light he has 
had from the beginning, and the light he has 
a right to, to the end; put this up, and re- 
sist with all the strength of your soul any 
attempts that are made to darken that light. 
It is Jesus Himself who says He is the Light 
of Life. Whatever, then, would come be- 
tween us and Jesus we must strive our utmost 
to thrust away. 

Observe well what kind of light this is ; it 
is the light of 4ife. There is a light of death, 
Most likely you have seen it. It gave mea 
terrible fright once, when I was a very little 
boy. Ihad groped my way in the dark to 
an old cupboard, to get something or other— 
jam, perhaps!—but there was something 
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gleaming and shining, like the moon cut up 
into strips! It was some stale fish that were 
rotting, and this was phosphorescence—the 
light of death. Ugh! how quickly I came 
out of that cupboard ! 

There is another light like it ;- the light of 
the Will-o’-the-wisp that dantes and dances 
before the traveller in the marshy land, and 
that leads him at last into the bog and the 
slimy mud; the Will-o’-the-wisp is —phos- 
phorescence—the light of dead or decaying 
vegetation—the light of death. It isa strange 
torch which Death carries in his hand! it 
gleams and glitters, but gives no warmth ; it 
shines and sparkles, but no one is. cheered: 
by it. It is like the moon sometimes in its 
brightness, but, like the moon, nothing can 
be made to grow in its beams, It is the 
light of death, and everything perishes before 
it. 

Watch against it. When any one would 
say “Come and sin! Comeand sin! See 
what a pleasure you can find by it! Hear 
the laughter and see the sparkle!” then out 
with your warning “ Ancient Light.” Stand 
then, and stand firmly for the light of life ; 
it goes before the light of death; you have a 
right to it, and no one has a right to deprive 
you of it, but all sin destroys it in the end, 
for “the wages of sin is death.” Do not 
look at the torch only, however brightly it 
may shine, look also at the hand that is 
holding it; it is a cold, pale hand—cold and 
colourless—for it is the hand of Death. 
Whenever, then, sin or sinners would entice 
you, up with your warning “ Ancient Light ” ! 
and refuse to let the light of death obstruct 
the light of life. 

It is in the light of life alone that all good 
things grow and thrive. How the disciples 
grew as they kept living with Jesus, and 
loving Him! At the first they had so many 
faults, but at the last they had so few! They 
were quite changed, for at length they came 
to be very, very like Jesus Himself. As the 
grain, when it grows, comes to be golden like 
the sun it has been so long looking upon, so 
we grow and grow like Jesus Himself as we 
live day after day in the light and the love 
of Him. 

And what light He gives us about the by- 
and-by! He died, but He rose again to let 
us see how it will be with us; to show us 
that there is a life beyond this life, and to 
open the way for us to follow, that where He 
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has gone we may come to. Oh, the bright- 
ness of that blessed land beyond! where the 
flowers never fade, and the streams are like 
crystal, and the darkness never comes, and 
tears are unknown; where winding-sheets 
are never woven, and there is not a grave 
anywhere. It is the land of Life,and the 
land to which Christ, the Light of Life, is 
seeking to bring us all. When you find that 
you are forgetting this land, take care ; kneel 
and pray, and struggle and strive, and, let it 
cost what it may, put away the thing that is 
robbing you of the best and greatest blessing 
you ever can have; the light of eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Pearly gates of Heaven unclosing ” 
Lesson : John xix. 31-42 
Text: ‘* Now in the place where He was crucified there 
was a garden ; and in the garden a new sepulchre, 


wherein was never man yet laid. ‘There 
they laid Jesus.” —John xix. 41, 42 


THE GRAVE IN THE GARDEN 


Au! children, it needs some thinking to see 
what a blessing has come into the world by 
the way that Jesus was buried. It was ina 
garden! Could any place be brighter? 
Could any place be better? Yet it is 
not the place that we would think of 
first as the most fitting. A garden is gay; 
the bee and the butterfly hover about it: it 
seems to draw the sunshine specially to itself, 
and if ever we are happy and songful and 
full of life, it is into a garden we like to go. 
But a grave there !—doesn’t it look at first 
strangely out of place ? 

And so, where Jesus is not known—where 
the meaning of His death and resurrection 
has not come—there is never any suggestion 
of a garden round the grave. Everything is 
gloomy and dreary and depressing; there 
is the yew-tree, with its bitter juice, or the 
cypress with its bending branches that let 
nothing grow beneath them, or there is 
nothing growing in that neighbourhood at all 
—it is altogether given over to loneliness 
and desolation, A graveyard in a heathen 
land is one of the most wretched spots you 
can imagine. 

And why? Because death is always some- 
thing terrible where the light and the hope 
of Jesus have not come. It is all so black, 
so silent, so mysterious! To surround a 
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grave with flowers, to do anything. to put 
brightness on it, seems like a mockery, so 
that if a grave were made in a garden, the 
garden would soon be forsaken. 

How differently we have come to look on 
it all! Our graveyards are gardens, and 
should be gardens, and one by one we are 
turning the churchyards that have long been 
closed into open spaces where little children 
may safely run, and where old men and 
women may bask in the sunshine and think 
of the times when they were young, and 
think of the time when they shall be young 
again. 

All of which is right and good, for the 
grave itself is a garden— God’s garden. 
When the seed is put into the ground you 
do not see the flower coming up just at 
once. You have to wait for that till the 
spring comes along and wakens the little 
sleepers in the ground, but you know that 
they will waken at the call of the spring, 
and then, though they were but little dark 
seeds when put into the ground, or unsightly 
roots, they will come up in green and gold 
and silver, and they will make the glory of 
the summer for us. That is how it was 
with Jesus: He lay in the grave like a seed 
in the ground, till God’s great Spirit of Life 
called to Him, then He came torth—to live 
for ever, and live for ever in the sunshine of 
God. 

As it was with Him, so shall it be with all 
who die in the faith and the love of Him. 
He says that because He lives, they shall 
live also. He rose to show us the life that 
lies beyond death, and to turn the grave 
itself into a place where His angels sit. The 
little seed never comes to its best until it 
has been laid in the ground, and if Jesus is 
ours, and we are His, we can come to our 
best only when we have passed through the 
gate of the grave into the greatness and ful- 
ness of the life that is just on the other side. 

So never think of death as something dark 
or something to be dreaded. ‘Think rather 
of the brightness of the life it leads to— 
where Jesus is. Give your heart into His 
keeping, live in the love of Him and try to 
do the things that are pleasing to Him, and 
death will be found to be your very best 
friend, so that whether he comes late, or 
whether he comes early, you will be ready 
to say: “ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


MAN who loves God ought to have a loving 

interest in all whom God loves. The ques- 

tion is not, ‘‘ Does my neighbour love God ?"’ 
but it is, ‘Does God love my neighbour?’ If 
God loves our neighbour, we ought to love him on 
that very account. He has told us to ‘ honour 
all men ;” there is no option of picking and choos- 
ing. Weare all one family in His sight and He 
loves us all as His children. 





At the last meeting of the British Women Temper- 
ance Association Miss Willard gave a picturesque 
and powerful address. She dealt with the power 
and influence that Christ had exercised upon 
society. Without a princely pedigree, He had 
made Himself a throne in the hearts of earth's 
wisest and best. Without a navy, His rule had 
spread to every island of the sea and every wave- 
washed shore. Without an army, He had over- 
turned kingdoms, principalities, and powers. 
Without a treasury, the costliest temples that 
man’s faith had reared had gleaming on their top- 
most spires to-day the badge of His humiliation, 
He had come down gently through the ages with 
His mild, untroubled face, and in the storm of 
human grief and anguish had murmured, “ Peace, 
be still." The tender sunshine of His eyes was 
melting their hearts unto universal brotherhood. 
His hand had lifted woman from her long servi- 
tude to the fair heights of inspiring hope and 
blessed opportunity. He was leading in the glorious 
fight for a clear brain, an outlawed liquor traffic, 
and a protected home. 


— 


In closing an eloquent speech at the same meeting 
Lady Henry Somerset preached a beautiful little 
sermon on a great subject—Faith. ‘‘ The years 
are passing faster than they used; the milestones 
seem to recur more often; we travel, many of us, 
in the evening shadows; we look out on life and see 
it softer in outline, mellower in colouring than of 
old. Weare tired often now when we used never 
to be weary; the rest seems as though it would be 
sweeter when we reach the end; we are less eager 
about the passing things along the wayside than 
we were. But ever growing in our hearts is the 
abiding sense that though we see much around us 
to dishearten and to make us sad—though we can see 
no visible means to right the wrong—no immediate 
help for much that has made life’s journey inex- 
pressibly sorrowful, God will not fail. The eventual 
triumph of right is as certain as that the light that 
falls upon us to-day had its being in the sun,"’ 





AN expert on the subject of crime says that as 
youth is the time of activity and adventure, so it 


is necessarily the time when the tendency is strong- 
est to run counter to law and customs and pre- 
cepts of morality. It is found from statistics that 
most of the crimes committed in England and 
Europe are traceable to young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. Our societies and 
clubs that endeavour to provide comfort and in- 
ducements to young men and young women of all 
classes to live good and enlightened lives have 
therefore a great and growing responsibility, and 
are very worthy of our personal support and pecu- 
niary aid. 





A POET, referring to a man’s hat, once wrote: 
‘The secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks.” 

It so happened that the poet who penned these 
lines also found out the secret of a man’s heart 
from his hat. This is how it happened. 

‘Who is that Bishop?" was once asked of him. 

‘Oh, Bishop ; and not at all a bad fellow, 
either. This is why I like him. I once saw him 
go up to two ladies in the street in the rain. He 
had on a brand new hat. I happened to know those 
ladies. They were total strangers to him, but he 
offered them his umbrella, walked off in the rain, 
and quietly spoiled his hat.” It was merely an act 
of politeness, but shows how well politeness and 
Christianity run in double harness. 








Tue International Sunday School Convention to 
be held at Boston between June 23 and June 26 is 
a matter of much interest in the religious world. 
Delegates from all over the States and from Canada 
meet and, working in two departments, sketch out 
plans of Sunday School work for a term of years. 
The committees of these departments are, first, the 
Lesson Committee, which meets annually, and 
selects the International Sunday-school lessons, 
known as the International lesson system, or 
course; and, second, the Executive Committee, 
which is composed of one member from each State 
and Territory in the United States, and each pro- 
vince in Canada. The duty of the latter committee 
is to look after the increase and improvements in 
Sunday-school work in the United States and 
Canada. This work is conducted through a system 
of conventions and institutes in states and provinces, 
counties and townships, or districts. The design 
is to reach every Sunday-school and every teacher 
in the land. The in-gathering is done by house-to- 
house invitation, and this upbuilding is accom- 
plished by normal classes or teachers’ training- 
classes. The last compilation of Sunday School 
attendance throughout the civilised world showed 
that there were upwards of 20 million scholars and 
about 24 million teachers, 
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Tue Rev. H. R. Haweis has just issued, under the 
title of “Travel and Talk,’ his impressions 
gathered during 100,000 miles of touring. He fol- 
lowed in the track of a vessel fitted out owing to the 
exertions of his grandfather, Dr. Haweis of North- 
ampton, and seizes the opportunity to make an 
interesting historical digression on Mission Land. 
It is exactly a hundred years ago, next August, 
that a small ship, the Duff, passed down the 
English Channel on its way to Tahiti. The 
vessel is of special interest as the first purely 
missionary ship that ever sailed the seas. She 
flew a flag characteristic of peace and goodwill 
—three doves argent on a purple field, bearing 
olive branches in their bills. The members of 
the gallant little missionary band had gone out 
not only prepared to preach the Gospel, but 
with the means of giving practical lessons in all 
manner of handiwork. Amongst them was a car- 
penter, shopkeeper, harness-maker, tailor, tin- 
worker, gardener, brazier, butcher, weaver, hatter, 
bricklayer, and a shoemaker. It was soon evident 
to the workers that they could only obtain a foot- 
ing among the Tahitians by the practice of their 
craftsmanship. 





Tue Island home to which our little band had 
exiled itself was, in truth, a portion of God’s most 
beautiful garden—well watered and most luxuriant. 
The Islanders were strong, graceful, and well pro- 
portioned, but their practices were all out of joint 
and hideously misshapen. Honesty and truthful- 
ness were unknown. The worship of idols was the 
prevailing religion. No event of the most meagre 
importance took place without human sacrifice to 
the gods. The missionaries set to work to build 
houses and generally improve the conditions under 
which the natives lived. This was appreciated ; but 
after some years of preaching they were unable to 
claim aconvert. The King, PomareI., and his chiefs 
set their faces against Christianity as soon as they 
understood that Christ could not look with pleasure 
on the awful sacrifice of human blood. Infanticide 
was one of the commonest crimes in the island. 
Pomare set the example, not an unnatural one 
for a savage king in the circumstances to do. Mr. 
Haweis says, ‘‘ The instant the king had a son, the 
son was held to be the reigning sovereign; his 
father retired into the background, and supported 
him with all his authority.” For this reason the 
queen usually destroyed her children at once. There 
seemed no likelihood of making any impression 
upon the people. Often the exiles went about in 
fear for their lives. Only their usefulness in house- 
building, &c., saved them. All they could do was 
to pray, preach, and be patient. They saw that 
a generation must pass away before their messages 
would be believed. It was to the children—the 
hope of Tahiti, as they are of the rest of the world 
—that the missionaries had to look. 
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Wirx the death of the old king came a time of jeal: 
ousy, rebellion, and warfare. Pomare II. was fora 
time deposed, and fled with the missionaries to an 
adjacent island. It was the beginning of good. 
The young man was highly intelligent, and had a 
receptive mind. The fetters of idol worship had 
not yet gripped him too securely to be thrown off, 
He returned to Tahiti, subdued the insurgents, and 
embraced Christianity. His example soon prompted 
others to declare for Christ; but the earliest con- 
verts ran great risks, and the joy of the missionaries 
at the turn of the tide was sadly tinged with sorrow 
by at least one heroic martyrdom. Events marched 
very fast now. The people were anxious to be 
taught. Chapels sprang up on all sides. Theking 
began to build a great cathedral. It was unique 
in its way. In dimensions it was larger than St. 
Paul's. The ceiling was covered with finely plaited 
matting, the floor was laid with dried rushes; 
through the centre of the building ran a pure 
stream flowing from the everlasting hills to the sea. 
The opening was a great and joyous occasion. Six 
thousand voices were lifted up in one thunderous 
hymn of praise, and sermons went on from three 
platforms simultaneously. It was a proud and 
consummating day for the missionaries, For years 
they had been taunted, both in Tahiti and in 
England, with their want of success. Years of work. 
No result! Oh, the anxious yearning, the faintness 
of heart, the dull, chilling creepiness of failure ever 
with them. But on that great occasion it was all 
forgotten, the long years of service were but as a 
day. These men and women showed no trace of 
the anxiety they had gone through. The joy in 
their faces wasall supreme. It is a wonderful lesson 
to those who day by day in their own humble spheres 
make little sacrifices, which are none the less heroic 
because hidden within the walls of a suburban 
villa. The little efforts may seem lost, but we must 
just go on doing our very best with an indomit- 
able will and inexhaustible patience, feeling sure 
that some day some one will be the better for our 
work. Then perhaps, when our friends realise how 
much had been done for them, they will, as the 
Tahitians did, set to work to help themselves and 
to help others, 





Tue followers of King Pomare II. fitted up the 
first native missionary vessel ever built, and out of 
gratitude to the founder of the Duff, they called it 
the Haweis; and a native missionary society was 
formed. The king, who furthered all this work, 
was a man who had strange lapses into the life of 
bygone days, which he had endeavoured so wonder- 
fully to put away fromhim. But he came out of the 
ordeal very well. When writing to a friend in 
England his only request was for a large Bible, a 
small one to carry about, anda geography; and he 
died with the words ‘‘ None but Jesus”’ on his lips. 
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THE MONTH 


HE coronation at Moscow has not passed off 
without its tragedy, but the blow fell where 
it was not expected: the victims were found 

not in the imperial house, but among the common 
people. Human life in all its phases is full of 
contrasts; but none surely could touch the heart 
more closely than the contrast between the scene 
at the Kremlin, with its array of rank and power 
and wealth, and the scene on the Khodinsky Plain, 
where the multitude, beside itself with fear and 
fury, trampled down the masses of the dying and 
the dead. Human sacrifice—it would seem—is 
not yet extinct; and the throne, when a new 
monarch ascends it, is still annointed with blood. 
There was a certain grim irony in the conjunction 
of events. The gifts of the newly crowned Czar 
brought destruction with them; his beneficence 
was more fatal than his frown. The power that 
had been conferred upon him, with all its impres- 
sive ritual, could not make officials prudent or 
control the madness of the crowd. The incident is 
typical of the whole system of autocratic rule, 
under which everything hangs on the will of one 
man who in reality becomes only the more power- 
less with every increase of the burden that rests 
upon him, 





THE acts of grace with which the Czar has in- 
augurated his reign are good as far as they go; 
but they do not go far enough. He has remitted 
the arrears of taxation, and has abated the land- 
tax by one half for ten years to come—no small 
boon to the struggling peasant. Exiles and 
prisoners will have their sentences lightened. But 
to political or religious freedom no concession has 
been made. The Stundists, and other Christians 
who worship God in their own way, will find their 
lot none the easier; and the machine of adminis- 
tration which sanctions tyranny and encourages 
corruption, still stands untouched. 





In South Africa the sky isclearing. The prisoners, 
with the exception of the four leaders, have 
already been released; and there is every reason 
to expect that those who are left in prison will 
experience the same clemency almost immediately. 
President Kruger has shown his wisdom in follow- 
ing a policy of conciliation. By doing so he has 
placed the strongest of his opponents under obli- 
gations which they are bound in honour not to 
break. They cannot meddle with politics, directly 
or indirectly, without forfeiting both sympathy 
and respect. At the same time, without any modi- 
fication of the government as it now exists, he has 
produced an impression of moderation and good 
sense, The silent forces of time may prove too 


strong for him, and change may come gradually ; 
but for the present at least he is secure against 
agitation—unless indeed the whole problem of 
South Africa should suddenly be forced to the front 
by aggressive action on the part ofGermany. Mean- 
while, the Chartered Company and its officials 
have a heavy task in restoring order in their own 
territory ; for the recent rising, though soon sup- 
pressed, has been serious enough, both in loss of 
life and destruction of property, to tax all their re- 
sources for some time to come. 


nd 


OnE incident in the struggle is so dramatic that it 
is worth repeating. Mr. Helm, of the London 
Missionary Society, was describing his work in 
Matabeleland to a meeting in London, and while 
he was speaking a telegram reached the platform, 
telling him that his house and everything in it had 
been burnt by the natives. The resolution of sym- 
pathy which his audience passed when they heard 
of the disaster must have had a little more heart 
in it than most formalities ot the kind. 





Two of the famous islands of the world are now in 
revolt—Cuba and Crete. In Cuba the Spanish 
forces seem absolutely impotent. The Govern- 
ment spends money lavishly, and sends out men, 
but apparently without any result. The troops 
are making no effort to crush the rebellion or to 
dislodge the insurgents from the provinces which 
they now hold: they are content with building a 
kind of dyke, designed to prevent the outbreak 
from spreading further; all they venture to hope 
for is to defend themselves successfully. Mean- 
while, trade is at a standstill, and the island is 
going to rack and ruin. It will send us no tobacco 
this year; and those who miss their cigars would 
not be sorry if the United States stepped in and 
took possession where the present owners have 
shown themselves so incapable of ruling, 





In Crete things have not as yet gone so far. The 
revolt is still in its early stages; and Turkey, if ex- 
perience has taught it nothing else, has learned 
how to deal summarily with its discontented sub- 
jects. But in this instance it will be chary in 
applying its usual methods. In remote provinces, 
where access is tedious and difficult, and it can 
slay and torture in the dark, there is nothing to 
fear; but Crete lies full in the sight of Europe, 
and in a few hours the warships can reach its 
coasts. A massacre there—even on a small scale 
—would be fatal; and Turkish officials, however 
brutal and obstinate, must be aware of the fact. 
What is safe in Armenia would be ruinous in 
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Crete, and would bring down vengeance at once. 
To so large an extent is sympathy determined by 
geography. 


eer 


Mr. GLADsTONE’s appeal to the Pope—for it is 
really to the Pope that his letter is addressed— 
entreating him to concede the validity of Anglican 
orders, or at least to pronounce no adverse decision, 
has stirred every section of the religious world. 
Roman Catholics regard it as an overture for re- 
union. In the English Church some hope that it 
may open the way to reconciliation, while others, 
though not disposed to accept the whole system of 
Romish dogma, would be glad to see one great 
cause of separation finally removed ; another section 
of the Church and all the Nonconformist com- 
munities are exasperated by an attempt to undo 
the work of the Reformation and to break with our 
Protestant traditions, Mr. Gladstone's tactics are 
wonderfully dexterous; the inducements that he 
holds out to both antagonists are supremely alluring. 
In the conflict between faith and unbelief, he urges, 
if scepticism found itself confronted by nearly the 
entire mass of Christian opinion, outwardly united 
in acommon cause, its power to injure would be 
seriously impaired. At the same time, those Chris- 
tians who do not hold that a visible church with an 
ordained constitution is necessary for the trans- 
mission of sacred truth would be overwhelmed 
and extinguished by such an alliance between two 
churches hitherto estranged. Both Rome and 
Canterbury stand to gain by union; and each may 
be expected to concede something to bring about 
so important a result. This is certainly implied, if 
not stated, in the manifesto. But is the case one 
in which compromise is possible? Theologians 
have never found it easy to come to terms. And 
will the laity and clergy of the English Church be 
willing to concede enough? We cannot believe it. 


THe acceptance not merely of Papal supremacy, 
but of Papal infallibility, is essential to union; for 
Rome cannot retire from the position assumed at 
the Vatican Council of 1870. It is matter of 
common knowledge now that Manning did more 
than any other leader in pressing that dogma upon 
the Council; and it would be a curious instance of 
the irony of events if it should prove that the most 
zealous of Rome's recruits from Anglicanism had 
interposed an insuperable barrier in the path of re- 
union. 


Lorp Durrerin’s withdrawal from the diplo- 
matic service is a loss of real strergth to the 
nation; and although a rigid system of retirement 
has some advantages, one cannot but regret that a 
man of the very highest ability should lay aside his 
work before he shows any sign of infirmity. Diplo- 
matists have been described as “' the lightning-rods 
of international politics:'’ they divert and render 
harmless the fury of passion and prejudice in hours 
of storm and peril. And Lord Dufferin has most 
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assuredly deserved the title. At Paris, as at St. 
Petersburg, his post cannot have been one of ease; 
occasions of misunderstanding have been many and 
grave, and the cause of peace owes much to his 
tact and nerve. His career has been one of singu- 
lar success. While still a young man, he put down 
Turkish misrule in the Lebanon with a resolute 
hand. Both in India and in Canada he won almost 
unparalleled admiration. In fact, wherever he has 
been placed, and in whatever office, he has invari- 
ably shown himself strong, wise, and just—a repre- 
sentative in whose keeping the honour of the nation 
was absolutely secure, 


As a rule, an editor is rather a shadowy figure, of 
whom the world knows little or nothing. But Mr. 
James Payn, who has just handed over the Cornhill 
Magazine to his successor, Mr. Strachey, has never 
been an impersonal power. There is something in 
him that turns his readers into friends. Those who 
have never seen him feel as if they knew him ; and 
to know him is to love him. In his novels, his 
essays, and his letters, he is always himself; he 
never wears a mask; he always speaks with his 
own voice. In earlier years, when all went well 
with him, his buoyancy of spirit was irresistible ; 
and even when his enjoyment of life was keenest, it 
was always touched with a tender-hearted human- 
ity. And lately, when he has written in seclusion, 
and often on a bed of pain, the old cheeriness has 
not failed; there has been no note of complaint or 
of bitterness. And although he has been forced 
out of the main stream of life into a still solitary 
‘*backwater,”’ and can only watch where he once 
enjoyed, his temper is still the same: if he regrets, 
he does not repine, 


Tue account of the late Mr. Chester Macnaghten 
and his work as head of the college of nobles in 
Kattiawar shows him to be a man of altogether 


exceptional power. He so completely gained the 
confidence of the native princes that they entrusted 
their sons to him without hesitation; they allowed 
him to dismiss the armed retainers and the meddling 
advisers with whom custom surrounded the lads 
from boyhood. In fact, the college became an 
exact copy of an English public school: the pupils 
lived in the same way, played the same games, 
developed much the same virtues, and followed the 
same ideals. For a European such a triumph 
was wonderful. But there is another side to the 
picture. The effect of this training upon the young 
princes, so a competent writer asserts, is not wholly 
good. When they come to manhood they find 
that they have become aliens in their own land ; 
they do not understand their people, and they are 
not understood. They are probably better men, 
but they have ceased to be Indians; and it is over 
Indians that they have to rule. What India needs 
is not a European college, but ‘‘an Indian college 
with a British morale.” 











